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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


IDEAS ABOUT IDEAS. 

Every age, as well as every man, has a hobby idea. 
There is a certain stock of enthusiasm and application 
which both nations and individuals have to bestow 
upon any abstract subject that falls in their way, over 
and above what is necessary for the carrying on of 
their own proper business. Even as a shopkeeper 
snatches a quarter of an hour in the day from his rou- 
tine of duties for the consideration of public affairs 
over a newspaper, so does a nation, besides keeping 
all its ordinary stated business in motion, devote some- 
thing of itself to a certain no-matter-what, which it 
worries, and wrangles upon, and seems to think the 
most important thing on earth, till behold something 
else has come in its place, and the flower of to-day be- 
comes the weed of to-morrow. Some thirty years ago, 
we had galvanism and vaccination ; twenty years since, 
we had the kaleidoscope. In 1817, there was a good 
deal of talk about the spots on the sun, and Sir Hudson 
Lowe. A few years later, nothing was spoken of but 
the North-West Passage, and what was to be expected 
from Mr Canning. Next we had Edward Irving and 
the great commercial embarrassments, and latterly 
Burke, the cholera, and reform. Throughout all these 
changes of tune in the public mind, the march of in- 
tellect and the distress of the country have gone on in 
an under-tone, like a continuous base or the drone of 
a bagpipe ; and still there is not anend of them. Were 
we to look a little closer, we should find that many 
other things, of less note, have occupied a large share 
of public attention during the same space of time, and 
passed on in close aud rapid succession. During the 
reign of the topic, men speak of nothing else, and it 
might be supposed that they never would speak of any 
thing else. ‘The newspapers put it into their leading 
columns, and try to make the most of it. No matter 
whether it be a thing pregnant with good or evil—a 
victory (which is only another word fora certain kind 
of loss), a defeat (which is a double loss), a grand dis- 
covery in science, the opening of a railway, the mak- 
ing of a new law, or the breaking of an oid one. Such 
as it is, it seems the most consequential affair in the 
world at the time, and men wonder so much at it, that 
to see even inanimate nature keep its countenance on 
the subject, appears to them as not exactly what was 
to have been expected. 

The same phenomenon is observable in confined 
provincial circles. You happen to drop into some 
part of the country, and suddenby find society con- 
vulsed with a topic which you never before heard of, 
and in which you see not the least importance. Per- 
haps the races are to happen next week, or happened 
last week. Perhaps a country gentleman has just 
come of age, or is married, and nothing is thought of 
but tar-barrels for the tops of hills, and beer-barrels 
for the buttoms of them. Possibly a lady has just 
jilted a gentleman, or a gentleman a lady ; or Vindex 
has been lashing Civis, either in the local newspaper, 
or in the actual body on the public street. Whatever 
be the matter, it is for the time a thing of absorbing 
and exclusive interest, and you find there is to be no 
comfort unless you also throw yourself into it. Few 
people can stand on the brink of a crowd, and keep 
altogether free from the feeling that animates it. As 
well think tostand by a fire, and not get warm. Your 
friends are accordingly surprised, on your return to 
a metropolitan situation, to find that you are as full 
of Sir Somebody’s marriage, or the controversy on 
the Kennaquhair police, as if you had never lived 
any where else than in Kennaquhair all your days. 

It is a curious circumstance that almost all men, 
whatever be their years, are affected more or less, in 
character and tune, and even in external aspect, by 


the ideas which were prevalent in the time of their 
youth. It would appear as if young people entered 
the world in a soft and plastic state, and, hardening 
afterwards as they cooled, retained the impressions 
which had at first been made upon them. The time 
for taking in ideas, and improving the mind, and ex- 
tending the views, seems not to extend past forty 
years at the very utmost, and more generally perhaps 
to lie within thirty: after that, men close up their 
shells like oysters, and remain for ever impenetrable. 
How easy it is to know a man who was twenty about 
the year 1803! He has still a lingering fondness for 
the voluminous cambric handkerchief, the broad-cut 
clothes, and the stocking pantaloons of the period. 
Stocks, and trim expressive coats, and strapped trou- 
sers, have all come in since then; but he would as 
soon think of flying in the air as of adopting such 
gear. Quite as certain is he to exhibit all the mental 
modes of the year in question. Knowledge has been 
extended, and new maxims have consequently been 
adopted, since then ; morals have also been improved, 
and more delicacy introduced into both written and 
spoken discourse ; the views and sympathies of the 
enlightened part of the race have been brightened 
and diffused as much beyond what they were in 
1803, as the Nile in flood is extended beyond the 
Nile in its bed. But yet the youth of 1803 is 
much the same as he was then, and for ten or fifteen 
years later. He has not taken in a single new idea— 
he has not opened his heart to one new emotion—for 
at least a dozen years. Every thing that has been 
thought, and felt, and ascertained during that time, 
is lost upon him. He had made up his mind then 
upon every thing ; he had packed it, and strapped it, 
and disposed of it; and he no more can endure to 
open it for the admission of a new idea, than a carrier 
who has placed a parcel in the centre of his cart 
could endure to take off half his load, and undo all 
the tyings of the said parcel, in order to put in some 
additional trifle. It is possible to make something of 
young men. Catch the human being early, and you 
may knock a few ideas into him. But with old or 
oldish men the matter is perfectly hopeless. No doubt 
there are exceptions; but it is the general rule we 
speak of, as every body will perceive. Bring, then, 
the most barefaced obvious evidence, use the most un- 
answerable and irrefragable arguments, with old men, 
and you find it all in vain. The ability to under- 
stand is not the question—they will not understand. 
Remember, there is such a thing as not daring to be 
convinced ; there is such a thing as forbidding one’s 
self to be convinced ; there is such a thing as main- 
taining notions only because they have been and are 
ours, and rejecting others because they are espoused 
by persons we despise or do not like. The reason is 
not the ruler of this matter so much as the feelings. 
Thus old people are apt to repudiate new ideas 
merely because they are new. “ It may be all very 
true, but I have never been accustomed to think 
so. I have lived comfortably all my life with my 
old ideas, and so I will live gtill. These new- 
fangled opinions and discoveries—I really don’t know 
about them. I wish they may stand the test as long 
as the old.” And he concludes with a jest about 
the march of intellect. Then, there is a juste milieu 
in ordinary thinking.as well as in other things. 
Even when disposed to allow the force of certain ideas 
formerly unknown to us, we are apt to think it very 
fair if we permit ourselves to concede half. We keep 
a moiety of the ancient error, from a wish to be quite 
safe, or from some other timid and senseless motive, 
and tell the advocate of truth, “ Well, well, I allow 
that much of what you say is true—but—but—you 


g0 @ great deal tuo far.” The fact is, an old man 
looks upon one who offers him new ideas as a kind of 
robber, as one who aims at depriving him of his own 
real children, and substituting mere elves or goblins 
in their place. Aladdin could not have a greater 
horror for the magician who came offering new lamps 
for old ones. He would rather at any time have his 
pocket picked, than be stripped of a fleecy old preju- 
dice, in which he has got thoroughly warm, and which, 
however opposite to modern fashions, suits so well, as 
he thinks, to “ my time of life.” 

It is this fixing of ideas in particular intellects, to 
the exclusion of all subsequent ones, that forms the 
grand bar to the progress of social improvement. If 
all the world and love were young, as Marlowe sings, 
or at least all the world, the advance of the race, in 
both moral and intellectual greatness, would be a com- 
paratively easy matter. But, unfortunately, we are 
of a variety of ages, and the men of each decade have 
their appropriate sets of feelings and notions, which 
no one will change for any other. Though a burst 
of light such as never before fell at once from the day- 
spring of the human mind, were to come upon us at 
this moment, it would only avail in general with the 
young men, and not take full effect till all the present 
young had become old, and all who are now old had 
retired from the field. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(First Article.) 

Tue existence of newspapers is one of the most re- 
markable features of the difference between ancient 
and modern times. These sheets now form an ele- 
ment in the condition of nations, which the ancients 
scarcely possessed in embryo. They render the office 
of the statesman much more difficult than it formerly 
was, but at the same time render the condition of the 
nation much more safe. For want of these useful 
monitors, our forefathers were like a people wander- 
ing in the dark; timid because of their ignorance, 
and apt to be overset by every alarm. But,. having 
the aid of newspapers, we are enabled to know exactly 
the state of public affairs over the whole world at once, 
and can never be taken off our guard by any coming 
event whatever. 

The germ of newspapers is found in ancient Rome. 
The Roman government, nearly two hundred years 
before Christ, is known to,have promulgated its edicts 
by means of written papers fixed on pillars; nor was 
there much difference between the style of those acta 
diurna, as they were called, and that which prevails 
in our own day, farther than that the former was more 
brief and simple, and deficient in many of the phrases, 
such as “we understand,” “it is rumoured in the 
best-informed circles,” and so forth, in which the 
modern press, from an anxiety to give early and ex- 
clusive intelligence, is so apt toindulge. Neither did 
the Roman papers ever put on that hypocritical and 
ridiculous sorrow which modern editors seem to think 
necessary when they relate melancholy events. They 
generally gave the transaetion or occurrence in one 
simple indicative sentence, without introduction or 
flourish of any kind. 

Most of the acta diurna which have been preserved: 
to modern times, are found to mention only one or two 
events. They are headed with the date in the Roman 
fashion, and the name of the presiding consul for the 
day; and such paragraphs as the following are found 
in them -—“It thundered, and an oak was struck 
with lightning on that part of Mount Palatine called 
Sumina Velia, early in the afternoon.” ‘‘ Murena 


[the consul] sacrificed early in the morning at che 
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tensple of Castor and Pollux, and afterwards assem- 
bled the senate in Pompey’s Senate-house.” “C. 
Cwsar set out for his government in Farther Spain, 
having been long detained by his creditors.” It will 
be observed, too, that, as these announcements were 
made at a central part of the city, only those persons 
who had leisure to go thither were able to avail them- 
selves of the intelligence in its authentic form ; so that 
the utility of such documents must have been very 
narrow and confined. 

It is hardly possible for a modern, with all the 
lights of science around him, and a newspaper on his 
breakfast-table every day, to form a proper notion 
of the darkness which, for want of those appliances 
and means, involved the great mass of the people for 
many centuries after the Romans. The Crusaders 
were so ignorant of geography, that, at every town 
they approached in central Europe, they asked if this 
was Jerusalem. When they had at length reached 
the place of their destination, their exploits would 
have remained for years unknown to their friends at 
home, if a few straggling religious pilgrims aud min- 
strels had not wandered back to the west. Even bad 
news in those days could not travel very fast. Every 
little community must have then lived very much 
within itself: their own town, or at most their own 
district, would seem to them the whole world. 

It was not till the sixteenth century that any sys- 
tem approaching even to the Roman aefa diurna can 
be discerned to have revived in the modern world. 
The war which the republic of Venice waged against 
the Turks in Dalmatia, gave rise, in 1563, to the cus- 
tom in Venice of communicating the military and 
commercial information received, by written sheets 
(notizie seritte), to be read in a particular place to 
those desirous to learn the news, who paid for this 
privilege in a coin not any longer in use, called ga- 
zetta—a name which, by degrees, was transferred to 
the newspaper itself in Italy and France, and passed 
over into England. The Venetian government event- 
ually gave these announcements in a regular manner 
once a month ; but they were too jealous to allow them 
to be printed. Only a few written copies were trans- 
mitted to various places, and read to those who paid 
to hear. Thirty volumes of these manuscript news- 
pspers exist in the Magliabechian library at Florence. 

About the same time, offices were established in 
France, at the suggestion of the father of the cele- 
brated Montaigne, for making the wants of indivi- 
duals known to each other. The advertisements 
received at these offices were sometimes pasted on 
walls in publie places, in order to attract more general 
attention, and were thence called afiches. This led 
in time to a systematic and periodical publication of 
advertisements, in sheets; and these sheets were 
termed affiches, in consequence of their contents hav- 
ing been originally fixed up as placards. 

It is to England, or rather to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, that the honour of commencing printed 
sheets of public intelligence is to be ascribed. When 
the Spanish Armada was threatening a descent upon 
her coasts, that sage princess observed the disadvan- 
tage of the vague and alarming rumours which per- 
vaded the country, and resolved to inform her people 
of the exact extent of the danger impending over 
them. She begun to publish, at irregular inter- 
vals, a sheet bearing the following titl—“ The Eng- 
lish Mercurie, published by authoritie, for the contra- 
diction of false reports.” Of this publication, three 
uumbers are preserved in the British Museum, the 
earliest, No. 50, being the publication for July 23, 
1588. The first article, dated from Whitehall, con- 
tains advices from Sir Francis Walsingham, that the 
Armada was seen in the chops of the Channel, mak- 
ing for the entrance with a favourable gale. An ac- 
count is then given of her majesty’s fleet, which 
consisted of eighty sail divided into four squadrons, 
commanded by the Lord High Admiral, in the Ark- 
Royal, Sir Francis Drake, and Admirals Hawkins 
and Frobisher. By the best computation, it is added, 

he enemy could not have numbered less than 150; 
but as soon as they were seen from the top-masts of the 
English fleet, instead of exciting any fear of the re- 
sult, they were hailed by the sailors with acclamations 
of joy. Under the head London, there is an account 
of an interview which the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, had had the day before with her ma- 
jesty, for the purpose of assuring her of their resolu- 
tion to stand by her with their lives and fortunes to 
the last. Under the same head occurs the following 
paragraph :—“ Yesterday, the Scotch ambassador had 


a private audience of her majestie, and delivered a 
letter from the king, his master, contayninge the most 
cordial assurances of adhering to her majestie’s in- 
terests, and to those of the Protestant religion ; and 
the younge king [James VI., we may remind our 
readers] said to her majestie’s minister at his court, 
that all the favour he expected of the Spaniards was, 
the courtesie of Polyphemus to Ulysses, that he should 
be devoured the last.” 

Of the three preserved in the British Museum, the 
second ia No. 51, for July 26; the third is No. 54, for 
November 24, and contains an account of the queen's 
thanksgiving at St Paul's fo~ the victory she had gained 
over the enemies of England. It is probable that no 
later number was published. 

From the time that “ the English Mercurie” was 
given up, we find no continued vehicle for political 
intelligence, with a fixed title, in England, for many 
years. Inthe reign of James I., packets of news were 
published, in the shape of small quarto pamphlets, as 
they arrived. These were entitled “* Newes from 
Italy, Hungary, &c.” as they happened to refer to 
the transactions of those respective countries, and ge- 
nerally purported to be translations from the Low 
Dutch. Inthe year 1622, when the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the exploits of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, excited cufiosity, these occasional pamphlets 
were converted into a regular weekly publication, 
entitled ** The Newes of the Present Week,” edited 
by Nathaniel Butler, which may be deemed the first 
journal of the kind in England. 

About this period, newspapers began also to be 
established on the Continent. Their originator at 
Paris is said to have been one Renaudot, a physician, 
who had found that it was conducive to success in his 
profession to be able to tell the news to his patients. 
Seasons were not always sickly, but his taste for the 
collection of gossip wasincessant. He therefore came 
to reflect that there might be some advantage in 
printing his intelligence periodically, so that the 
world might have it whether sick or whole. His 
scheme succeeded, and he obtained a privilege for 
publishing news in 1632. It would appear, that, not 
long after, there were more newspapers than one in 
England; for Clarendon, in relating the startling 
transactions in Scotland in 1639, which commenced 
the great civil war, says that, till this time, Scotland 
had not enjoyed a corner in the English prints, while 
even such countries as Hungary had their regular 
heads. It is clear, however, that they occupied no 
great share of public attention, till that war had fully 
aroused the national mind. Whole flights of “ Diur- 
nalls”” and *‘ Mercuries,” in smail quarto, then began 
to be disseminated by the different parties into which 
the state was divided. Nearly a score are said to 
have been started in 1643, when the war was at its 
height. Peter Heylin, in the preface to his Cosmo- 
graphie, mentions that “ the affairs of each town or 
war were better presented in the Weekly Newsbooks.” 
Hence we find some papers entitled News from Hull, 
Truths from York, Warranted Tidings from Ireiand, 
&c. We also find the Scots Dove, opposed to the Parlia- 
ment Kite, or the Secret Owl. Keener animosities, as 
Mr D'Israeli remarks, produced keener titles : Hera- 
clitus ridens was met by Democritus ridens, and the 
Weekly Discoverer was shortly met by the Discoverer 
stript naked. “ Mercurius Britannicus” was grap- 
pled by ‘ Mercurius Mastix, faithfully lashing all 
Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and others.” er- 
curius was the favourite name, with another word to 
indicate the character of the party from which it 
emanated When any title, however, grew popular, 
it was stolen by the antagonist, who, by this strata. 
gem, conveyed his notions to those who would not 
have received them had he not worn the appearance 
of a friend. 

Mr D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, of 
which we observe a new and elegant edition coming 
forth for popular use, gives an account of the two 
principal persons then concerned in the newspaper 
press—a sketch characterised by his usual felicity :— 
“ Marchamont Needham, the great patriarch of news- 
paper writers, was a man of versatile talents and more 
versatile politics; a bold adventurer, and most suc- 
cessful, because the most profiigate of his tribe. From 
college he came to London ; was an usherin Merchant 
Taylors’ schvol ; then an under clerk in Gray’s Inn; 
at length studied physic, and practised chemistry ; and 
tinally he was a captain, and in the words of honest 
Anthony Wood, ‘siding with the rout and scum of 
the people, he made them weekly sport by railing at 
all that was noble, in his Intelligence, called Merecu- 
rius Britannicus, wherein his endeavours were tu sa- 
crifice the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, 
and of the king himself, to the beast with many heads.’ 
He soon became popular, and was known under the 
naine of Captain Needham of Gray’s Inn ; and what- 
ever he now wrote was deemed oracular. But whether 
from a slight imprisonment for aspersing Charles L., 
or some pique with his own party, he requested au 
audience on bis knees with the king, reconciled him- 
self to his majesty, and showed himself a violent roy- 
alist in his ‘ Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ and galled tie 
Presbyterians with his wit and quips. Some time af- 
ter, when the popular party prevailed, he was still 
further enlightened, and was got over by President 
Bradshaw, as easily as by Charles I. Our Mercurial 
writer became ounce more a virulent Presbyterian, and 
lashed the royalists outrageously in his * Mercurius 
Politicus ;’ at length, on the return of Charles LI., be- 


ing now conscious, says our friend Anthony, that ne 
might be in danger of the halter, once more he is said 
to have fled into Holland, waiting for an act of oblivion. 
For money given toan hungry courtier, Needham ob- 
tained his pardon under the great seal. He latterly 
practised as a physician among bis party, but lived 
universally hated by the royalists, and now —a- 
mitted harmless treasons with the College of Physi- 
cians, on whom he poured all that gall and vinegar 
which the government had suppressed from flowing 
through its natural channel. 

“ The royalists were not without their Needham in 
the prompt activity of Sir John Birkenhead. In buf- 
foonery, keenness, and boldness, having been fre- 
quently imprisoned, he was not inferior, nor was he 
at times less an adventurer. His Mercurius Aulicus 
was devoted to the eourt, then at Oxtord. But he 
was the fertile parent of numerous political pamph- 
lets, which appear to abound in banter, wit, and sa- 
tire. He had « promptness to seize on every tem 
rary circumstance, and a facility in execution. His 
§ Paul’s Church Yard’ is a bantering pamphlet, con- 
taining fictitious titles of books and acts of parliament, 
reflecting on the mad reformers of these times. One 
ot his poems is entitled ‘ The Jolt,’ being written on 
the Protector having fallen off his own coach-box : 
Cromwell had received a present from the German 
Count Oldenburgh, of six German horses, and at- 
tempted to drive them himself in Hyde Park, when 
this t political Phaeton met the accident, of which 
Sir Sohn Birkenhead was not slow to comprehend the 
benefit, and hints how unfortunately for the country 
it turned out! Sir John was during the dominion of 
Cromwell an author by profession. After various im- 

risonments for his majesty’s cause, ssys Wood, ‘he 
ived by his wits, in helping young gentlemen out at 
dead lifts in making poems, songs, and epistles on and 
to their mistresses ; as also in translating, and other | 
petite employments.’ He lived, however, after the 
Restoration to become one of the masters of requests, 
with a salary of L.3000 a-year. But he showed the 
baseness of his spirit (says Anthony), by slighting 
those who had been his benefactors in his necessities.” 


THE VOYAGE, 
A TALE. 

I wap proceeded from Jamaica, the land of my nati- 
vity, to a certain college in the United States, with 
the intention of there completing the usual period of 
four years’ university study; but my schemes as to 
education were suddenly blighted. An illness seized 
me which threatened to linger long in my frame, and 
by the earnest persuasions of the doctor I was induced 
te banish college and college associations from my 
mind, and to try the effects of a voyage home. My 
arrangements were soon made, and a vessel about tu 
depart for the place of my destination offered a fa- 
vourable opportunity for embarking. 

The Sea-bird was already under weigh. As I went 
on deck, she was lying with her canvass spread to 
court the salutations of the rising breeze. Day had 
just dawned, and the grey mists of morning hung like 
a veil of enchantment over the city of New York, re- 
vealing faintly its edifices, its spires, and the dense 
forest of spars that lined the shores. Soon our sails 
began to flutter and chafe with the rigging, tit] by 
degrees we reached the open sea, and the perilous 
scene of our labours opened before us. 

* And now,” thought I, “I am in the world alone 
—upon ‘the wide, wide sea.’ ” 

We have every prospect of a favourable passage,” 
said a voice near me; and for the first time since [ 
embarked, I recollected that I was not the only pas- 
senger on board. The speaker was a venerable gen- 
tleman of some three-score years, with silver locks 
and a countenance expressive of amiable feelings, 
though careworn and melancholy. On his arm leaned 
a small and extremely graceful female figure, to whom 
his remark had been addressed, and both were gazing 
in the direction where the waters were still flashing 
with the living splendours of the sunset. 

** Beautiful !” at length exclaimed the lady, without 
seeming to heed what the other had said. “‘ How lovely 
is this scene, my dear father! And »ee, what a beau- 
tiful cloud! Does it not remind you of Magawisca’s 
‘isles of the sweet south-west ?’” 

Who has not felt the magic of a voice? Thad not 
seen the speaker, and yet her tones came over me like 
a pleasant music. They were deeper than the ordi- 

tones of woman, and at this moment: tremulous 
with enthusiasm. 

“* You are the child of imagination, my dear Mary,” 
said her father, affectionately, passing his arm round 
her waist; ‘“‘ would to Heaven you were less so!” 

“ But,” said she, in a mournful woue, “ I do not 
ers indulge in gay fancies.” 

“True, my dear; your feelings ch their hues 
as often and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven.” 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weak- 
ness, had probably awakened distressing recollections, 
for she hung her head and withdrew from his arm; 
and when I approached to get a view of her face, her 
eyes were filled with tears. She turned away quickly 
on seeing a stranger. But that view was enough. [ 
have spoken of the magic of a voice, but what is it to 
the human face !” 

“You seem interested with the singular deport- 
ment of my daughter,” observed the cld gentleman, 
as she retired. I started I believe, in some confusion. 
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“She has just risen from a bed of sickness,” he 
continued, with a melancholy accent, “ and I am fear- 
ful will never be herself again.” 

“ If I were to judge of her malady from her appear- 
ance,” said I, “I should say that the mind has had 
more to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin which 
has been wrought in that lovely countenance.” 

“ You are right, sir,” replied he, with asigh ; “‘ her 
illness was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause 
of which is buried deep in both our hearts. Suffice it 
to say, that the victim of intemperance seldom falls 

alone ; and that, when a youth of high promise immo- 
lates himself on the altar of the disgusting fiend, tears 
and broken hearts attend the sacrifice.” 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, and I 
pitied him. ‘ Is there no hope of the reformation of 
such an one ?” I inquired. 

“In this case none. It is more than six months 
since William Ashton fled from society, and went to 
sea as a common mariner. The presence, the devoted 
_affection, the tears of my child, could not reclaim him 
—what then can ?” 

“ What, indeed !” repeated I. “ And this voyage 
is undertaken for the recovery of her health? You 
will excuse my inquisitiveness,” I immediately added ; 
“I have lived long enough in your country to acquire 
her characteristic mode of questioning.” 

“T hold it every man’s duty, as well as interest,” 
said he, “‘ whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, 
far from his home and kindred, to relate so much of 
his own history as shall entitle him to the —— 
and confidence of the companions of his voyage. 
am a Scotchman, and my name is Douglas.” 

** My name,” said I, “is Brae, and I am a fresh- 
man in —— College ; you have my whole history.” 

The shadows of night had settled over the solitary 
waste before we parted for the night. Many leagues 
of sea had been ploughed in that short period, as the 
ship, yielding to the impulse of the powerful breeze, 
dashed on her way over the billows. Three days of 
this propitious wind brought us off the Hatteras, and 
though at the distance uf three hundred miles from 
land, we received the usual greeting of the Cape, 
and were obliged to do homage to its strung spirit 
under bare poles, for several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers who will 
have the charity to consider me a man of taste, that 
during these three days [ had not avoided the society 
of Mary Douglas and her father. If I may so speak, 
without being misunderstood, or expressing my mean- 
ing too strongly, I had become quite a favourite. I 
found her mind all that her countenance had promised. 
Her sufferings had been cruel ; sufficiently severe, in- 
deed, to cause a temporary alienation of her reason, 
but its only remaining trace was an occasional wild- 
ness of the eye, and an imagination highly and some- 
thing painfuily susceptible of excitement. In her mo- 
ments of animation it was delightful to stand by her 
side, leaning on the tafferel, and behold the world of 
romance her playful fancy would call up above and 
around us. 

Her father was happy to see her possess even the 
shadow of enjoyment. “ You will not have many 
days to revel in these watery realms of fairy-land,” 
said he, “ if we go on at this rate.” 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had brought 
us out of port, and which had, temporarily, been put 
to the rout by a counter and more violent gust from 
the Hatteras, had now revived, and came sweeping 
from the north-east in a steady gale. Swift flew the 
Sea-bird on her snowy wing, dashing recklessly 
through the exulting elements. 

Our voyage continued prosperous till we approached 
Cuba, wien our vessel was interrupted by a most dis- 
tressing calm. It was already the fourth afternoon 
of the calm, and impatience was visible in every face. 
But my feelings agreed with the weather. There 
reigned as complete a tranquillity in my bosom as in 
the elements. Mary Douglas was there; it was 
enough ; I feared no pirates, though others spoke of 
them with alarm. With this young lady I indeed 
found myself strangely fascinated. I pitied her, and 
would have dove much to render her happy. In the 
situation in which I was now placed, I endeavoured 
to soothe her broken spirits. 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics was settling 
over the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck was 
seen on the horizon, which created considerable un- 
easiness in the mind of the captain. The dark object 
proved te be « puwerful piratical vessel; and already 
ere the sun altogether sunk beneath the waters, we 
saw, by the aid of a glass, a boat put off, most likely 
with the intention of attacking us. The luminary of 
day, after glittering for a moment in a thousand gor- 
geous colours, se! behind the heaving breast of 
ocean, leaving only a dark mass, like a church with 
its spire, in bold relief against the sky. It no sooner 
caught our captain's eye than he shonted, with as 
much rapture cs a seaman ever allows himself to ex- 
press, * The Blue Mountain Peak of Jamaica !” 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen 
joyful voices. We were still one hundred miles from 
the island, and were not gaining an inch on our wa 
towards it: still every eye was turned to it with af- 
fection as wo a Jong-sought home, and an emotion. 
awoke even in my breast distinct from those which 
of late had usurped its entire possession. The whole 
view to the westward was beauty, unbroken by a sin- 

blemish, and nothing of alarm was there save the 
spot on the sea, to which so suspicious a charac- 


ter had been attached by our captain, but which had 
already disappeared in the increasing darkness of the 
hour. But the east, as if envious of the tranquillity 
that reigned in the opposite quarter, wore a savage 
scowl. Enormous piles of vapour, black as the smoke 
from a volcano’s crater, shrouded the heights of St 
Domingo, and blotted out the very shores from our 
view. It looked, indeed, as if the island had sunk, 
and another of subterranean formation had risen from 
the depths of the sea to fill its place. 

“T would give a month’s wages,” said the captain, 
with an air of deep thought, ‘if we could have that 
squall upon us within an hour.” 

I stared at him with a feeling between contempt 
and astonishment. ‘“ You doubtless do honour to a 
seaman’s taste,” said I, drily ; “‘ for my part, I dislike 
my fellow-creatures so little, that I would rather see 
a piratical privateer within gunshot than encounter 
the contents of yonder mass of solid darkness.” 

“Tt may be proved, before you leave the ship, Mr 
Brae,” replied he with great coolness, “that I fear 
the face of man as little as another.” Then, turning 
to the whole ship’s company, with very considerable 
dignity, “Gentlemen and shipmates,” said he, “ I 
have reason to apprehend that danger is at hand. 
The boat that is putting off to us is doubtless a pirate. 
Of armed men she is certainly full; for I have lived 
too long on the sea not to know the glitter of arms 
in the sun. It is more than probable that she has 
comrades ; for would one open boat venture to attack 
a vessel of our size ? Something has been hinted about 
fear, and, to say the truth, I had rather run than meet 
these gentry. But that is out of the question, and 
fight we must as long as there is a man to stand at one 
of those brass guns, or to pull a trigger.” 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, 
and not a moment was lost in preparing to give the 
pirate a warm reception. A formidable show of mis- 
cellaneous articles of warfare was drawn from the 
secret places of the ship, and there were finally mus- 
tered on deck fifteen men, twenty stand of arms, and 
two brass cannon. These last, after being wheeled to 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and charged 
nearly to the muzzle, were thrust through portholes 
towards the quarter from whence our foes were ex- 
pected. Our small arms were loaded with three balls 
each, and every man girded with a cutlass and a brace 
of pistols. 

Afterall this bustle of preparation, every man posted 
himself in a situation to command a view of the whole 
prospect to the westward. Yet hour after hour rolled 
on, and the scenes continued the same. ‘ Well, cap- 
tain,” said I, -* what has become of our friends from 
Cuba 2?” Gone to Davy’s locker, I hope,” replied 
he; “but there is no knowing how to calculate for 
the rascals, so we had better keep a sharp look-out 

“For my part,” said I, “I am tired with looking 
at nothing, and will just see how the squall comes 
on.” I turned accordingly, and a flashing on the 
water, rising and disappearing in quick and regular 
succession, met my eye. 

“There they are!” exclaimed the captain, whose 
eye had taken the direction of mine; “‘ the rascals 
have rowed clear round us, and are coming on from 
the San Domingo side. Stand to your arms, boys !— 
the rogues are upon us!” In an instant every man 
was at his post, and on the alert. 

“ Stand in the shadow of the spars and rig, to 
be out of sight,” continued the captain, “and not a 
man of you fire till I give the word.” 

“ Av, ay, sir!” responded the crew, with nautical 
precision. ‘ And now,” said the captain, who really 
went to work in a business style, “let us get this gun 
on the other tack, Mr Brae, to be ready for the gen- 
tlemen.” 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to thrust its 
deadly muzzle through the opposite port, keeping a 
dead aim on the boat, which, like an alligator, cau- 
tiously dropped toward us, at less than a quarter of a 
mile’s distance. 

* Boat ahoy !” cried the voice of Captain Boltrop 
in its most startling tones. No answer was returned 
to this summons, and the oars were plied more 
lively. ‘ Keep off, you rascals !” shouted our com- 
mander; “off! or I'll blow out of the water !” 

This threat, and the firebrand which I flourished 
with great fierceness, seemed to make the pirate hesi- 
tate. The motion of the boat was arrested. Captain 
Boltrop thought the victory already achieved, and he 
again raised his voice in tones of authority: “ Throw 
your arms overboard, and come alongside.” 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this sum- 

mons, and a dozen balls whistled by, and the captain’s 
hat flew across the deck ; but the next instant a stream 
of flame issued from the quarter-deck, and the explo. 
sion of the piece broke upon the dead stillness of the 
elements with a noise like thunder. A distant crash, 
a heavy splashing in the water, above which a cry of 
mortal agony was terribly distinct, had arisen in the 
direction of the foe before the smoke dispersed suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see the effect of our shot. No 
boat was then to be seen, nor any trace of her crew ; 
we had probably sent every soul into eternity. 
Cap’ Boltrop now exclaimed, with something 
iike compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head 
with his handkerchief, “ I would rather have taken 
the rascals, and bad them decently hanged, than send 
them to the bottom in this off-hand manner. There 
could’nt have been a better shot.” 


A horrid yell, rising apparently from the , 
beneath the ship, stopped him in the middle of his 
speech. A boat glided out of the smoke, and shooting 
under our bows, a dozen dark forms were seen spring- 
ing from it to the side of the ship. But our precau- 
tions had been wisely taken, and were completely 
successful, No sooner did they touch the slippery 
vessel, than most of them, with the most horrid blas- 
phemies, fell back into the sea, snapping their pistols 
at us even after they were filled with water. At the 
same moment their boat, which had been completely 
riddled by our shot, filled, and sunk to the bottom. 
Three only got upon deck, and were immediately 
overpowered and secured. Five more were with dif- 
ficulty dragged out of the water, and disposed of in 
the same manner, One powerful fellow, however, 
was not so easily quelled. He had succeeded in get- 
ting one foot upon deck, when a young seaman, named 
Ralph, flew at him with the fierceness of a tiger. They 
grappled, and after balancing a moment between the 
deck and the water, the pirate, who was much the 
heavier man, fell backwards overboard, dragging his 
antagonist with him. They both sunk, but soon rose 
again about four rods from the ship, clinging closely 
together. Then commenced a combat the most sin- 
gular and appalling I had ever witnessed. No one on 
board seemed to think of devising means of assisting 
ourchampion. No one dared to fire upon the pirate; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their evolutions, and so dim the light shed by the 
moon, that it was impossible to hit one without endan- 
gering the life of the other. 

After an effort of unusual fierceness, both of the 
combatants sunk. They remained out of sight sv 
long, that the men who were letting down the boat, 
with the view of rescuing their shipmate, suspended 
their operations, and we all stood breathless with un- 
certainty and anxiety awaiting their re-appearance. 
At length, about thirty yards off, the waters parted ; 
but only one man was seen to rise. 

“Ts it you, Ralph ?” cried the captain in a sup- 
pressed voice. ‘“ Here is some of him at least on my 
knife-blade,” r ded the freebooter, with the ac- 
cent and laugh of a fiend; and, springing nearly to 
his whole height out of water, he threw the weapon 
with great force wowards us. It passed over our 
heads, and, striking the mizen-mast, remained qui- 
vering, with its point buried in the wood. Another 
hollow laugh rang over the waters, and, on looking 
round, wide circles of ripples were seen moving on the 
face of the moonlit sea, as if some heavy body had 
just sunk into it. 

The noise of the conflict had called up the terrified 
inmates of the cabin, and all the ship’s company were 
now assembled on deck, silent, but too deeply affected 
with the scene just past to sleep more that night. 
Mary was there; her cheeks flushed with the excite- 
ment which the events of the night had occasioned. 
Still occasionally a cold shudder would rush through 
her frame, as she murmured, in a suppressed voice, 
“ That fearful cry! I shall never forget it.” 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. Her 
eye shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced over 
the sea unsteadily. ‘ The elements are to have their 
turn next,” said-she. Her eye was bent upon the scowl- 
ing east. Thesame motionless body of clouds was there, 
black as before. The tempest soon after broke out in 
all its dreadful fury, but was of shortduration. The 
hurricanes of these seas are as short-lived as they are 
violent. The dawn of day showed no trace of the 
tempest but the tattered rigging and well-washed deck 
of our own vessel. The island of Jamaica lay now 
before us ; and all was green, save where occasionally 
a rising eminence or an opening vale presented its 
painted sugar-works and breeze-mills. To form a 
background to this picturesque region, rose the mag- 
nificent range of the Blue Mountains. ‘If there be 
an Eden on earth,” said I, “ we have it before us.” 
“ The sun shines not,” observed Mr Douglas, “on 
an island more beautiful than Jamaica; and but for 
man, who has exercised upon it his worst passions, it 
might justly be termed a terrestrial paradise.” 

We passed the remains of Port Royal, and sailed up 
the beautiful bay of Kingston ; coming to an anchor 
about half a mile from the shore. Numerous boats 
were boarding us, and departing on different errands. 
A hundred ships were discharging or receiving their 

to the cheerful song of the sailors. The pas- 
sengers soon collected in a group on the quarter-deck, 
gazing on the thousand noveities that meet the eye 
from the island, town, and bay. Mary was there, in 
excellent spirits; every moment discovering and 
pointing out, with the most animated gestures and 
exclamations, some new object of admiration. At 
this moment a barge from the castle shot across the 
bay, containing an officer and a platoon of soldiers, 
with an order for the delivery of our prisoners into 
the hands of justice. Accordingly, amidst a profound 
silence, they were marched one by one from the hold, 
where they had been immured for fifteen hours, and 
passed over the side of the ship into the boat. There 
they were handcuffed and bound. Two other barges 
were in attendance, with an equal number of men to 
act as guards. The sight of these wretches painfully 
affected Miss Douglas, and carried back her thoughts 
to the bloody scene of the preceding night. She shud- 
dered at the recollection, and murmured, “ He that 
uttered that dreadful cry is not here.” 

Although she had spoken in a low voice, her words 
: fell upon she ear of the last prisoner, who was just in 
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the act of leaving the ship. He was a youth of about 
two and twenty, with a slender but very elegant figure. 
His countenance might have been striking and expres- 
sive; but it was now disfigured with a scar, and bore 
the infallible marks of Jong and habitual indulgence 
in intemperance. I said he heard the voice of Mary. 
He stopped, and stood as if he was nailed to the 
deck. He put his hand to his forehead like one 
bewildered, and his eye wandered over the ship as if 
searching for the sound he had heard, till at length it 
fell upon Mary, and he stood gazing upon her with a 
countenance varying strangely from the vacant stare 
of idiocy to an expression of inexplicable meaning, 
and even agony. She was absorbed in her own re- 
flections, and heeded him not. I made an exclamation 
of surprise, and directed her attention to the miser- 
able man who was so closely observing her. She 
looked, her eye met the ghastly stare of his; and ifa 
bolt from heaven had struck her, she could not have 
fallen more quickly. 


“ William Ashton !” cried the wretched father, 
“are you not yet satisfied ? Will you take her life 
too ? 

The miserable man rushed past his guards, threw 
hack the curls from her forehead, and, gasping for 
breath, like one in the agonies of strangulation, gazed 
upon her. Then, springing to the vessel's side, before 
any arm could interpose, he buried himself in the sea, 
and never rose more. 

It was many minutes before Miss Douglas showed 
any signs of life. At last, after a strong convulsion, 
she opened her eyes. ‘“ Where is he?” said she, 
starting up in the birth. She stared wildly around, 
and then, pointing with her finger, a single shriek, as 
if sent from her very soul, burst from her, and again 
she sunk down insensible. The shock had been too 
much for reason, if not for nature. For the remain- 
der of that day and all the succeeding night, we hung 
over her, uncertain whether each fit might not be her 
last of mortal suffering. At length she sunk into a 
deep sleep, and reposed quietly. She awoke perfectly 
calm. Pokies her father steadily in the face, 
“ Where is he ?” she repeated. 

My child! be calm,” said the old man, and taking 
her hand, he related in the gentlest manner the fate 
of her unworthy lover. With wonderful composure 
she listened to the narration. The fountain of her 
tears broke up, and she wept Jong and freely. Then, 
closing her eyes, her lips were seen to move as in prayer. 
I bowed my face upon her hand, and joined in her 
silent supplication, whatever it might be. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. Again 
she slept, and awoke in quiet spirits. It was evident 
that the news of Ashton’s suicide was to her far less 
terrible than the idea of his suffering an ignominious 
death as x malefactor. Perhaps also there was a re- 
lief evenin the thought that he was removed from a life 
of crime; and she could, with less sorrow, think of 
him dead, than as a pirate and a companion of 
thieves and murderers. Perhaps she had long since 
torn him from her heart, as she once told me. But 
could it be? Would the sight of him then have af- 
fected her so strongly ? 


Mary now signified to her father that she felt able 
to travel. The hour had come when we were to se- 
parate. And now came my trial. I wished to speak 
to her of myself; but every principle of manhood re- 
pressed the selfish thought in her present situation. 
She seemed to comprehend my feelings, and, extend- 
ing her hand to me with a smile, said, “ Farewell, 
Mr Brae; I have crossed your path, like a dark vi- 
sion, but oh! forget me. t it be as a dream since 
we first met.” She hesitated a t. “I may 
have caused you unhappiness. Most gladly would I 
have pr | it, and gladly would I remove it now, 
were it possible. But look upon my face, and be 
convinced, that were even it as you wish, you would 
soon have to mourn again. May God bless you !” 

The boat that was to convey her to the shore was 
ready. I watched it till it disappeared. ‘ Are you 
ready to land, sir?” Awaking as from a trance, I 
gave the speaker a bewildered stare, and, for the first 
time during many days, I recollected the object of my 
voyage. With a feeling of solitude, which even the 
thoughts of my home could not subdue, I followed 
my baggage into the waiting wherry, and in a few 
minutes placed my foot upon my native land. 

Twelve months after the events contained in the 
preceding narrative had transpired, I stood again upon 
American soil. Various had been my fortunes in the 
interim, but they are of noconsequence to the reader. 
The companions of my voyage, with but one excep- 
tion, were a forgotten ; its incidents, that were 
not associated with that one individual, remembered 
but faintly. 

T was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle point 
in ethics, when some one knocked. A servant entered 
and handed me the following note:—“ An old ac- 
quai requests the pleasure of Mr Brae’s compan 
for a few minutes at the hotel.” TI rose instantly, ad- 

usted my dress, and followed the messenger. Mr 
las opened the door, and Mary, blooming and 
= beyond even my gayest dream, stood beside 

m. 

There was no romance in what followed to any but 
the parties concerned, and it were needless to dwell 
upon the stury. In a single sentence, therefore, I will 
say that Mr Douglas had travelled with his daughter 


until her health was re-established ; that he was at 
the time of which I speak on the way to his residence 
near New York, and that the Mary Douglas of my 
dreams is now the Mary Brae of my bosom.* 


CHAT IN A TRAVELLERS’ ROOM. 

A GENTLEMAN, sent out by a house in the silk line 
in London, and, though not old upon the road, per- 
haps a little more than usually tainted by the free 
manners of the past generation of travellers, arrives 
in a considerable town north of the Tweed. The first 
day is spent in collecting his “ friends”—that is, his 
customers—to dine with him at the inn, where he feasts 
them like princes. About eleven in the ensuing fore- 
noon, he commences a series of calls, and is hailed by 
each with a kind of continuation of the bacchanalian 
cordiality in which they passed the preceding night. 
“Ah, how d’ye do? No worse, I hope, of being out last 
night.” ‘ Not at all—kept it up rather late. Come 
up and see Mrs ” Mr Ryder, who knows the 
spouse as well as the husband, gladly accompanies 
him up stairs to the parlour, makes his best bow to 
the smiling lady, and begins to pay her a few compli- 
ments, all of which must be considered as equally in 
the way of business with the banquet of last night. 
“ Hopes she is well_—never saw her looking better in 
his life—getting younger, he thinks, every journey 
—and another baby, too, beautiful as its mother, and 
the likeness of its father, he declares! Oh the happi- 
ness of the married state !” This part of the business 
done, or overdone, out comes the tempting show of new 
patterns ; and what woman’s heart can resist finery 
and flattery together? The result is, that, with the 
aid of suggestions from Mrs ——_—, the draper orders 
considerably more than he has any use for, or will 
conveniently be able to pay. 


Second Evening.—Travellers’ Room, over what is 
called a social glass, with a few brethren of the road. 
Notes are compared, as each have come by different 
routes. Such an one is “down.” ‘‘ Bless me, what is 
he to pay ?” “TI shall be three hundred in, I fear ; 
but I hope he has retired the last bill lying over, 
else I won't accept his composition.” ‘Oh, don't 
say that. He offers ten shillings, and we won't get 
one if we send it to the lawyers.” “ Well, I'll con- 
sider of it.” ‘I believe he’s an honest man, but a 
fool. He keeps too heavy a stock.” ‘ Yes; whose fault 
is that?” ‘* Not mine.” Come, now; didn’t I see 
you flattering that wife of his into more than he would 
pay in two seasons; so that, when I called, every 
corner was crammed?” “ Well, it’s hard to know 
whom to credit.” 


An old gentleman, of experience sage, and nose 
mest rubicund, now strikes in— Why, thank my 
stars, I don’t does where women have much to say.” 
“You do in the hard line?” ‘ That or not, I don't 
likes to push in twice the quantity of goods re- 
quired, and get pay for half or none. That I would 
call the soft line, and that isn’t Joe Hall. And, talk- 
ing of customers being fools, there seems to me more 
ways of being so than one. Sometimes the mischief 
lies in their giving too long credit, or in their giving 
it where they shouldn't ; sometimes they go into 
the corporation to manage the public affairs, when 
their own are more in need on't; sometimes they 
and their wives are too extravagant; and sometimes 
they keep too heavy a stock. For my part, when a 
customer is honest, I always take his composition— 
and rather under than above, for if you take a man’s 
last sixpence, he can’t get on again, and you lose a 
customer. A man’s affairs, too, are always double 
value in his own hands.” “ Well, my good friend, from 
what you have said, I think I shall curtail the buailie’s 
order a few pieces, and apologise from the newness of 
the patterns causing an unusual demand.” “Come, 
now, you are going to make an opening for me, so as 
I may have a bill too next journey.” “ That as you 
judge best.” 

“ Waiter, send Boots, and pair slippers. Master 
Boots, you or your depaty must call me at six to- 
morrow morning. Desire the hostler to give my 
mare a feed of oats, and half a feed of beans. He is the 
only one on the road, I trust, to feed.” “What! are 
you off in the morning ?” ‘ No, I have some writ- 
ing to do. Waiter, send chambermaid. Pan of 
coals.” “ Yes, Sir.” “ John, will you give me 
my bill, as I am off by twelve. Put in breakfast 
and the morning’s feed.” ‘“‘ That mare keeps up 
well.” “ Why, I've had her six years, and she is 
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better than when I bought her. I gave seventy-five 
guineas for her and gig, and ten pounds for a set of 
new harness, and I drove her seventy-five miles in 
one day. Well, I shall go to bed. Send Sally, John, 
with a bedroom candle. Good night, ge’men! Now, 
Sally, have you put on a fire in my room?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “ That’s a nice girl. Bring me a‘basin gruel, 
and ago of sherry to it.” Exit. 

‘Your friend seems in high spirits to-night.” “ Yes ; 
I wish him joy of it. I don’t know if he'll be quite 
so much so next journey.” “ You are in the same 
line; rivals, I perceive.” Why, somewhat. I had 
the house once. I have now got a partnership, and 
want to do sure, although I should do less business. 
I know what he is after. They are pretty handsome 
in their allowance—500 guineas per annum—and he 
wants to do a stroke of trade. He's a good fellow, 
but must draw in a rein, I fear, after a little experi- 
ence. Guvod night, Sir.” “ Good night.” “ Have 
me called at eight, waiter. Here: as I go at seven, 
get my bill.” “It is ready, Sir.” ‘ Let me see, how 
many days have I been?” “ Three, Sir.” ‘ Ay, 
waiter 2s.; maid ls. 6d. ; hostler 2s. 6d. ; boots 1s.— 
in all L.2, 12s. 6d.” 

Third day.—Breakfast at nine. ‘ Here are Finnan 
haddocks, mutton chops, egys ; and, on the sideboard, 
ham, fowl, and around. Well, I think we onght to 
make a breakfast. This is market-day. I fear we 
shall get nothing done. I must run out early before 
they begin. Waiter, have you got the paper this 
morning? Oh, there's ooaiae of my friends in the 
Gazette!” “ What, promoted !” said a half-pay officer 
who happened to be at table. I shall not attempt to 
describe the look of the traveller, who was a son of 
Erin. “Yes, and he shall be put on the staff, if 1 
have any thing to say in it; the third time the rogne 
has come down.” ‘Good morning to you; how are 
you ?—any news ?”’ “ Yes; I wish it had been dinner- 
time. Here's a nice dessert for you. Your friend 
you spoke so highly of again gazetted.” “ Well, I 
am glad I shall not lose much.” Well, enjoy your 
breakfast there. Mine is nearly over. 1.360 out of 

ket since I sat down.” “ Comfortable thing two 
ave the first announcement of a failure over break- 
fast! “ I shall never ask a paper befure breakfast 
again, till times mend.” I shall rest to-day, I 
think. I wish I had done so, when I took that 
confounded order. Here, waiter, mend this fire. 
I shall toast my toes, and let them draw in some cash, 
and then I shall try to avoid those notes at three 
months, to ——. aiter, I hope you can give me a 
book to keep off the blue devils.” ‘“ Why, here's 
Pigot’s Directory, Sir.” “ Pigot’s Directory! A 
friend of mine told me, as something extraordinary, 
that twenty miles from John o° Groat’s he was re- 
galed with this on a wet Sunday, being, with a Seotch 
Confession, or some such thing, the entire library. 
But I see we need not go so far for such stores of 
literature.” “Ob, master says he don’t mind as to 
books, ifthe wine is good.” “ Yes, his face shows as 
much, Landlords are landlords all the world over.” 
“ Yet I have seen honourable exceptions—some who, 
to wean us from that stigma on our cloth, of post- 
ing our books on Sunday, had a Bible, a volume 
of short sermons—for you must suit the dose for the 
palate—and some other books, uniting entertainment 
with instruction, as the Tatler, Guardian, Sturm's 
Reflections on Nature, Anecdotes, &c.; where you 
can finish the subject in a few minutes, or read for 
hours.” “ Excellent! I wish I had such now to 
put me in some sort of humour. When do you dine 
to-day? Four, I think, isthe hour.” ‘“ Yes, Sir; 
what would you wish for dinnér ?” “ What can you 
give us ?” “ Hare-soup, fish, roast beef, veal cutlets, 
and game.” ‘“ Good! say no more.” 

One o'clock.—“ Waiter! bring me a basin of hare- 
soup.” ‘*Get me an anchovy toast, and a glass of 
brandy; I amso bad. I had two bottles of suda water 
this morning, but could eat no breakfast; how my 
head aches! -I think I shall take a drive a few miles, 
for IT am unfit for business; I have a customer three 
or four miles out. Order my horse and gig round, 
waiter.” 

Four o’clock.—‘ What! no symptoms of dinner 
yet!" “ just coming, sir.” Enter landlord with 
the soup. “ How are you, landlord?” Thank ye, 
somewhat hoarse. Mr ——, you are longest in, you 
take the head. Mr ——, thisis your seat.” “ What! 
am I last come?” ‘“ Well, here is soup and salmon. 
Mr Vice, shall Isend yousoup?” “ Thank ye; help 
round. I‘ll trouble you for a bit of the salmon, I had 
soup for lunch. Waiter, ketchup.” ‘Soup, very 
fine. What, landlord, have you hares plenty here ?” 
““Why, Lhas a pair o’ hounds, and they generally 
keep us in them.” “ Waiter, remove the soup.” 
’ Vill you send a bottle best sherry? Your wines 
good, I hope.” “ Why, you can have it older, but 
this vintage is preferred.” ‘* Mr Vice, shall I drink 
wine with you?” “ With pleasure.” ‘* Will vou join 
us? Our party small; we had better take a glass 
round. Pretty good !”” “* Why, tolerable. I have seen 
becter.” “ You do in wines, I think. Mr Vice, will 
vou let me send you a bit of the roast?” “A small 
bit.” There is still a bit of salmon here. Will you 
allow me, sir?” ‘No, thank you; although it is very 
fine.” “Oh, what is here ?—salt beef and greens; an 
excellent winter dish.” ‘¢ I'll trouble you fora slice.” 
“I give you credit, landlord, for substantial dishes ; 
nothing like *eut and come again.’” “ It's prime 
beef, sir.” “ Mr ——. a glass of wine; your fri 
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will join ha Pretty fairsherry.” “Why,” 
I think you will find it fairish. 
It’s generally liked.” “ Mr P., move these. Grouse, 
Ideclare! What! they must have had a long carriage. 
“Yes, I got them by our own coach, else I should 
have wish’d them stili on the hills. His lordship had 
a box from Dalnacardoch, or some jaw-breaker of a 
name; weonly charged it fifteenghillings, being small. 
“ T should have been ashamed of their kindness, and 
declined the present.” ‘‘ Why, it wa'nt large, but 
it cost the sportsmen more than their friend; they 
pay L.300 for the shooting quarters.” “ Ah! [met 
a party on the road at Blair going north.” “ What, 
do you go so far?” ‘Yes, to John o° Groat’s. 
«“ You surprise me! You must take a guide to show 
you the way, surely?” “Why, I can’t go off the 
way; the road is like a bowling-green ; and yet hills 
towering on every side, with names as unpronounce- 
able as the hills themselves are inagcessibie. One is 
translated, for I cannot attempt the Gaelic, the Boar 
of Badenoch, and another the Sow of Athol.” “ Most 
romantic ! hope they don’t quarrel.” Not now; 
but they had their gatherings, feuds, and forays once. 

“Why, we are forgetting the pudding. Here's 
custards. Allow me, Sir.” ‘Very good pudding.” 
“ Bring the cheese, and see you give us a bottle of 
generous port to it, landlord. We will leave the 
thin wine for those youths who like a ‘set in.’ 

In such chat, mingled with much of a graver kind, 
does the time pass in the travellers’ room. On another 
occasion we shall present a specimen calculated to give 
an idea of the increasing intelligence of this order of 
nen. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 

sim Tuomas More is one of those worthies of whom 
it is delightful to write and to read. He was per- 
haps the first Englishman of learning and talent who 
became extensively known in Europe, and he was 
certainly the first person who acquired distinction in 
his own country as an orator or public speaker. In 
his political writings he shot far ahead of his age, 
and, by the force of profound reflection, anticipated 
many of the ideas of Jater and more enlightened times. 
With all these merits, joined to singular integrity as 
a lawyer and a judge, he was, in private life, the 
inost cheerful, innocent, and affectionate of men : there 
was, in his character, an almost infantine degree of 
simplicity, a child-like purity and softness, which has 
perhaps served, more than all his intellectual glories, 
to endear him to posterity. Altogether, Sir Thomas 
More is entitled to be considered as one of the great- 
est, most perfect, and most amiable characters in the 
whole range of English history. 

Born in 1480, the son of a lawyer of eminence, he 
was educated to that profession, first at Oxford and 
then at New Inn in London, though his fondness for 
study inclined him rather to become a monk. After 
having entered at the bar, he married the daughter 
of a country gentleman named Colt, in whose house 
he happened to live for a short time. Colt, it seems, 
had three daughters, and the young barrister liked 
the second ; however, he espoused the eldest, merely 
that she might not have the mortification of seeing a 
younger sister married before her. He very early 
entered Parliament, and in 1503, when only twenty- 
three years of age, opposed a subsidy d led by 


arts of composition more happily ; but when we peruse 
those writings of More which he produced during the 
freedom and boldness of his youth, we must own that 
no other man had so deeply imbibed, from the works 
of Plato and Cicero, their liberty of reasoning, their 
applications of philosophy to affaixs and institutions, 
to manners and tastes; in a word, their inmost habits 
of thinking and feeling. He faithfully transmits the 
whole impression which they made on his nature.” 
His most celebrated production is the ‘ Utopia,” which 
he seems to have written about the year 1516, and of 
which we have already given some account in this 
work. ‘ Those who know only his Utopia,” says 
the above writer, “ will acknowledge that he left little 
of ancient learning uncultivated, and that it antici- 
pates more of the moral and political speculation of 
modern times than can be credited without a careful 
perusal of it. It was the earliest model among the 
moderns of imaginary voyages and ideal common- 
wealths.” Inthe Utopia, Sir Thomas declaims against 
the severity of the laws of England towards the second- 
rate offences, particularly theft—a code, however, 
which to this day remains unaltered, notwithstanding 
the great advance of humane feeling since his time. 
He also makes the remarkable concession that no man 
ought to suffer for his religious creed, or his want of 
one ; a degree of toleration which has not yet been 
brought into practice, and which, it must be confessed, 
the author himself did not, in the subsequent part of 
his life, realise. Sir Thomas More was theoretically 
liberal ; but, with a weakness which forms the sole 
blot on his character, he was latterly scared, by the 
progress of the Reformation, into the composition of 
roy | violent and narrow-spirited pamphlets against 
the Protestants, and even into an occasional counte- 
nancing of the use of torture for their correction. It 
is but an additional proof of the imperfection of the 
very best human qualities, that the mildest and most 
upright man of his age should have degraded himself 
even by an occasiunal injustice or cruelty of this kind. 

While he acted as Speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, the king had oceasion for a large subsidy, which 
it was anticipated that the Parliament wonld have some 
difficulty in granting. Cardinal Wolsey therefore 
came to the house with a magnificent train, in order 
to give the request all possible weight. When this 
great minister of the crown had finished his speech, 
he was surprised to find that the house remained silent, 
and turned in a rage to the Speaker, whom he more 
particularly expected to give an answer. Sir Tho- 
mas, however, though favourable to the royal wishes, 
stated that it was not customary for Parliament to 
answer the messages of the king, except by some of 
its own members, and, for his part, “ although, as 
Speaker, he was to be considered as the voice of the 
House of Commons, yet, till every one of them put 
their severa] judgments into his head, he could say 
nothing.” At this answer, which has become famous 
in English history, the Cardinal retired in a rage, and 
made several strenuous but ineffectual attempts to 
ruin Sir Thomas with the king. 

In 1529, at the downfall of Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More succeeded him as Lord Chancellor, being the 
first layman who ever filled the office. At this time 
Sir Thomas’s father was still alive, and held the dig- 
nified but inferior office of a judge in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Sir Thomas, however, to mark that 
he still owed filial obedience to his parent, used to go 
into the King’s Bench every day as he entered West- 


Henry VII. for a portion to his daughter (who had 
married James IV. of Scotland), with such el y 


ter Hall, and, if his father had taken his seat, 
would kneel down before him for bis blessing. The 


that the king’s wishes were defeated. Finding him- 
self consequently exposed to the royal anger, he re- 
tired from public life, and spent some years in study. 
Alter the death of the king in 1509, he resumed his 
professional duties, and speedily rose to distinction. 
The new sovereign, Henry VIIT., admitted him to 
-his friendship, appointed him Master of Requests, 
and conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 
The king was perhaps as much induced to do so from 
the enjoyment he felt in the facetions conversation of 
More, as from any appreciation of his more valuable 
qualities. He used to send for Sir Thomas night af- 
ter night to entertain himself and the queen at sup- 
per, and would sometimes take him up to the leads of 
the palace in order to hear him discourse about the 
stars. Sir Thomas had a just sense of the real value 
of the king's friendship and of his seltish and passion- 
ate character. When congratulated on being seen 
with the king’s arm round his neck, he said he had 
no cause to be proud of such a mark of favour, for 
if his head could win his majesty a castle in France 
(with which Henry was then at war), it would not fail 
to go. Finding at length that the king engrossed too 
much of his time, which he wished rather to spend in 
study or in the bosom of his family, he found it neces- 
sary to restrain his natural humour, and make him- 
self somewhat less entertaining, whereupon King 
Henry ceased to ask him so often to the palace. 

In 1518, Sir Thomas became Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and, five years after, he was made Speaker 
vf the House of Commons. The whole of his public 
career seems to have been a violation of his natural 
tendencies, which would have led him rather to a 
Jearned seclusion. Having drunk deeply at the foun- 
tain of classical literature, then recently opened to the 
modern world, he early began to communicate his 
own thoughts according to that model. ** Others,” 
says Sir J.mes Mackintosh, “ imitated the Grecian 


dote is characteristic of an age in which many 
simple virtues flourished amidst much brutality and 
ignorance. 

By far the most engaging view of More’s character, 
is in the relations of private life. It is seldom we are 
enabled to contemplate statesmen with their minds 
unbent from exertion; and the admiration which their 
public exhibitions had raised, is not always increased 
by a closer inspection. But of More's domestic life we 
have ample details ; and it is the contrast of his great 
elevation and profound knowledge, with his tender- 
ness of affection, and his playfulness, simplicity, and 
unaffected serenity of temper, which forms the true 
sublime of his character. In him there is no disguise 
of artificial representation, no management of couduct 
t» produce effect: every act flows, without effort, 
from the even tenor of a mind well poised on itself, 
which nothing external can either elevate or depress. 
We do not follow him from the Speaker's chair or the 
woulsack, to see him put off the robes of greatness, 
and resume the man; but we go with him from the 
bosom of his family, to see him retain, in those digni- 
fied seats, al) the childlike simplicity and unaffected 
lowliness of his nature. 

He was twice married. His first wife lived only 
long enough to produce him all the family he ever 
had, three daughters anda son. His second partuer 
was a lady named Alice Arderne, a widow, and, as 
More Rimself says, nec bella, nec puclia ; thatis, neither 
handsome ner young. She was indeed seven years 
older than her husband, and, in point of temper and 
intellect, altogether unworthy of him. The same 
simplicity which actnated him in the selection of his 
first wife, is supposed to have, in this union, mde 
him the victim of trick and cunning. Whatever her 


demerits might be, they had no effect upon the 
cheerful and serene temper of Sir Thomas More. 
The following letter to her is so illustrative of his 
equanimity and mild benevolence, and sv good a speci- 
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men of his English style, that we give it to the reader 
without abridgement. It was written immediately 
after his return from assisting at the negotiations at 
Cambray, and was meant to comfort his penurious 
wife for a fire which had consumed part of his-house, 
all his barns, and some of those of his neighbours. 

* Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise I recom- 
mend me to you. And whereas [ am informed by my 
son Heron of the loss of our barns and our neighbours’ 
also, with all the corn that was therein; albeit (sav- 
ing God's pleasure) it is great pity of so much good 
corn lost; yet, since it has liked him to send us such 
a chance, we must, and are bounden, not only to be 
content, but also to be glad of his visitation. He sent 
us all that we have lost; and since he hath, by sucha 
chance, taken it away again, his pleasure be fulfilled ! 
Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in good worth, 
and heartily thank him, as well for adversity as for 
prosperity. And peradventure we have more cause 
to thank him for our loss, than for our winning; for 
his wisdom better seeth what is good for us, than we 
do ourselves. Therefore, I pray you be of good cheer, 
and take all the household with you to church, and 
there thank God, both for that he has given us, and 
for that he has taken from us, and for that he hath 
left us ; which, if it please him, he can increase when 
he will; and if it please him to leave us yet less. at 
his pleasure he it! 

“I pray you to make some good onsearch what my 
poor neighbours have lost, and bid them take no 
thought therefore; for if I should not leave myself a 
spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of mine bear 
no loss by my chance, happened in my house. I pray 
you be, with my children and your household, merry 
in God: and devise somewhat with your friends what 
way were best to take, for provision to be made for 
corn for our household, and for seed this year coming, 
if we think it good that we keep the ground still in 
our hands. And whether we think it good that we 
sv shall do or not, yet I think it were not best sud- 
denly thus to leave it all up, and to put away our folk 
from our farm, till we have somewhat advised us 
thereon. Howbeit, if we have more now than ye shall 
need, and which can get them other masters, ye may 
then discharge us of them. But I would not that any 
man were suddenly sent away, he wot not whither. 

“ At my coming hither, I perceived none other, but 
that I should tarry still with the king's grace. But 
now, I shall, I think, because of this chance, get leave 
this next week to come home and see you: and then 
shall we further devise together upon all things, what 
order shall be best to take. 

* And thus, as heartily fare you well, with all our 
children, as yecan wish! At Woodstock, the third 
day of September, by the hand of Thomas More.” 

Sir Thomas More is said to have not been fortu. 
nate in his son. He used to say that his wife had 
prayed long for a boy, and now she had got one who 
would be a boy all his life. His daughters, however, 
especially the eldest, Margaret, were more than wor. 
thy of their father. They were excellent classical 
scholars, and wrote Latin with the greatest purity. 
Margaret, who was married to a gentleman named 
Roper, was a woman of extraordinary understanding, 
and possessed ali the gentle virtues of her father. 
Sir Thomas was so devoted to her, that, during a 
dangerous illness with which she was visited, he re- 
solved, if she had died, to withdraw himself wholly 
from the world ; and her recovery was imputed to the 
efficacy of his prayers. She was the dispenser of her 
father’s secret charities; and to her alone he en- 
trusted the knowledge of the severe religious austeri- 
ties to which he subjected himself—his hair-shirt, 
and his repeated scourgings—in some of which self- 
intiicted penances she imitated her parent. 

Sir Thomas lived with bis wife, his amiable chil. 
dren, and other relatiuns, in a house which he had 
built for himself at Chelsea; and nothing can be more 
delightful than the picture which has been drawn of 
his domestic circle by his friend Erasmus, who visited 
him there. “ He lives at Chelsea, near London, ina 
commodious house, neither mean, nor subject to 
envy, yet magnificent enough; there he converseth 
affably with his family, his wife, his son and daugh. 
ter-in-law, his three daughters and their husbands, 
with eleven grandchildren.* There is not any man 
living so loving to his children as he; and he loveth 
his old wife as well as if she were a young maid; and 


* Among other inmates of Sir Thomas's house, was a fool or 
— named Henry Pattison, of whom many amusing anecdotes 

ave been handed down by his master’s biograph Standing 
one day by the table at which his master and some friends were at 
dinner, and noticing that one of the guests had au unusually large 
nose, he gazed si fastly for some time on his face, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘* What a terrific nose that genticinan has got!” As the 
company affected not to hear him, Pattison perceived that he had 
committed some error, and with the view of correcting it, cried 
out, ** How I lied in my throat when I said that gentleman's nose 
Was »0 monstrously lar, the faith of a gentieman, it really 


ge; on 
is rather a small Sir Thomas's friends, finding it difficult 
to restrain their laughter, he made a sign to turn the fool out of 
room; but Pattison, wishing to preserve his credit, as he had 
always boasted that whatever he commenced he brought toa 
conelusion, placed himself in his master’s seat at the head of 
table, and said aloud, ‘* There is one thing I would have you to 
know, that gentleman there not the least atom of a nose.” 
A‘ter Sir Thomas More retired from the Chancellorship, on break- 
ing up his establishment, he presented his fool to the Lord Mayor 
ot London, upon condition that he should every year wait upon 
the persou who held that office. When the poor creature was told 
the cause of his late master’s imprisonment, he grew very angry, 
and exclaimed, “ Why, what aileth him that he will not swear? 
Wherefore should he stick to swear? | have sworn the oath my- 
self!” Sir Thomas thus notices Pattison in one of his worss, aud 
he manifestly was much attached to him: ‘I had sometime one 
with me called Cliffe, a man as well known as Master Henry Pat 
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such is the excellency of his temper, that whatsoever 
happeneth that could not be helped, he loveth it as 
though nothing could happen more happily. You 
would say there were in that place Plato's academy ; 
but I do the house injury in comparing it to Plato’s 
academy, wherein there was only disputations of num- 
bers and geometrical figures, and sometimes of moral 
virtues. I should rather call his house a school, or 
university of Christian religion ; for there is none 
therein but readeth or studieth the liberal sciences ; 
their special care is piety and virtue; there is no 
quarrelling, or intemperate words heard ; none seen 
idle; which household discipline that worthy gentle- 
man doth not govern by proud and lofty words, but 
with all kind and courteous benevolence. Every 
body performeth his duty, yet is there always alacrity, 
neither is sober mirth any thing wanting. He suf- 
fered none of his servants either to be idle, or to give 
themselves to any games; but some of them he al- 
lotted to look to the garden, assigning to every one 
his sundry plot; some again he set to sing, some to 
play on organs: he suffered none to give them- 
selves to cards or dice. The men abode on the one 
side of the house, the women on the other, seldom 
conversing together ; he used before bed-time to call 
them ther, and say certain prayers with them.” 

This life of almost Utopian felicity, this realisation 
of the poet’s Dream of Home— : 
Of love, of joy, of 

of peace, and plenty, 
» » polish’ 

was suddenly destroyed by the decree of a tyrant. 
After executing the duties of Chancellor with singular 
zeal and impartiality, he resigned the office in May 
1532, because he could not sanction the destruc. 
tion of the Romish church in England, or counte- 
nance the divorce of the king from Catherine of Ar- 
ragon. By abstaining from the coronation of the new 
queen, Anne Boleyn, he provoked the king’s anger to 
such a degree, that a charge was brought against him 
of misprision of treason, for his conduct in the affair 
of an impostor called the Maid of Kent. The evidence 
adduced in this case was defective, and he escaped ; 
but a crisis was at hand which no honest man could 
evade. In 1534, an act was passed, by which every 
subject was required to take an oath for the mainte- 
nance of the succession in the issue of the king's mar- 
riage i Anne Boleyn; and as Sir Thomas refused to 
do so, he was thrown into the Tower, where he re- 
mained about a year. Henry is not supposed to have 
at first contemplated the ruin of his illustrious coun- 
sellor; he earnestly wished to have the approbation 
of so popular a man to his base and sensual alliance, 
and he thought that imprisonment would obtain what 
he wanted: gradually, however, as he found sterner 
and severer measures unavailing, he contracted that 
virulent hatred against the venerable prisoner, which 
induced him to persecute him to the scaffold. Sir 
Thomas was brought to trial, May 7, 1535, when, 
though only fifty-five years of age, he appeared much 
broken down by the severity and long continuance of 
his imprisonment, but yet seemed to possess the same 
serene and cheerful! spirit as ever. His faculties were 
undisturbed, and the mild dignity of his character 
did not forsake him. As was to beexpected, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to die the death of a 
traitor, which, however, was commuted by the king 
into simple decapitation ; a boon which Sir Thomas 
acknowledged, by one of those lively sallies for which 
he was as much celebrated as for his graver talents : 
“God forbid,” said he, “ the king should ure any 
more such mercy unto any of my friends; and God 
bless all my posterity from such pardons.” 

On his return from Westminster, where he had 
been tried, he was met on the Tower Wharf by his 
eldest daughter, the noble Margaret Roper, who feared 
she might have no other opportunity of seeing him. 
He stretched out his arms, in token of a blessing, 
while she knelt at some distance to implore and re- 
ceive it. This, however, would not satisfy the strong 
affection of the daughter, who, according to the nar- 
rative of her husband, ‘** hastening towards him, with- 
out consideration or care of herself, pressing in amongst 
the —_— and the arms of the guard, that with hal- 
berds and bills went around him, ran to him, and 

y, in presence of them all, embraced him, took 
him about neck, and kissed him. He, weil liking 
her most natural and dear daughterly affection, gave 
her again his fatherly blessing. After she was de- 
parted, she, like one that had forgotten herself, being 
all ravished with the entire love of her dear father, 
having respect neither to herself nor to the multitude, 
turned back, ran to him as before, took him about the 
neck, and divers times kissed him most lovingly ; the 
beholding of which made many who were present, 
for very sorrow thereof, to weep and mourn.” In 
his answer to her on the last day of his lite, he ex- 
pressed himself thus touchingly, in characters traced 
with a coal, the only means of writing which was left 
within his reach :—“ Dear Megg, I never liked your 
‘manner better towards me, as when you ki me 
last. For I like when daughterly love and dear cha- 
ee no leisure to look to worldly courtesy.” 

execution of this venerable person took place, 
July 7, under the circumstances lately alluded to in 
the present work. The love of Margaret Roper con- 
tinued to display itseit in those outwardly unavafling 
tokens of tenderness to his remains by which affection 
weéks to perpetuate itself; ineffectually, indeed for 


the object, but very effectually for softening the heart 
and exalting the soul. She procured his head to be 
taken down from London Bridge, where more odious 
passions had struggled in pursuit of a species of in- 
fernal immortality by placing it. She kept it during 
her life as a sacred relic, and was buried with that 
object of fondness in her arms, nine years after she 
was separated from her father. : 

The death of More excited the indignation of all 
the eminent men throughout Europe, almost without 
regard to the religion to which he had in some mea- 
sure been a martyr ; and it has been held by posterity 
as perhaps the most signal instance of wickedness in 
the history of the crowned monster by whom it was 
dictated.* 


A STORY OF THE FORTY-SIX. 

[BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. ] 
One day in July 1746, a tall raw-boned Highlander 
came into the house of Inch-Croy, the property of 
Stewart Shaw, Esq., in which there was apparently 
no person at the time but Mrs Shaw and her three 
daughters, for the laird was in hiding, having joined 
the Mackintoshes, and lost two sons at Culloden. 
This Highlander told the lady of the house that his 
name was Serjeant Campbell, and that he had been 
commissioned to search the house for her husband, as 
well as for Cluny, Loch-Garry, and other proscribed 
rebels. Mrs Shaw said that she would rather the 
rudest of Cumberland’s English officers had entered 
her house to search for the prince’s friends, than one 
of the Argyle Campbells—those unnatural rufiians, 
who had risen against their lawful prince, to cut their 
brethren’s throats. 

The Highlander, without being in the least ruffled, 
requested her to be patient, and added, that at all 
events the ladies were safer from insult in a country- 
inan’s hands than in the hands of an English soldier. 
The lady denied it, and in the haughtiest manner 
flung him the keys, saying that she hoped some of 
her’s would yet see the day when the rest of the clans 
would get their feet on the necks of the Campbells. 
He lifted the keys, and instantly commenced a re- 
gular and strict scrutiny; and just as he was in the 
act of turning out the whole contents of a wardrobe, 
the lady in the meanwhile saying the most cutting 
things to him that she could invent, he stood straight 
up, looked her steadily in the face, and pointed to a 
bed, shaking his hand at the same time. Si:mple as 
that motion was, it struck the lady dumb. She grew 
as pale as death in a moment. At that moment an 
English officer and five dragoons entered the house. 

* O, sir,” said Mrs Shaw, “ here is a ruffian of a ser- 
jeant, who has been sent to search the house, and who, 
out of mere wantonness and despite, is breaking every 
thing, avd turning the whole house topsy-turvy.” 

“ Desist, you vagabond,” said the cornet, “and 
go about your business. If any of the proscribed 
rebels are in the house, I'll be accountable for them.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Highlander, “I am first in 
commission, and I'll hold my privilege. The right 
of search is mine, and whoever are found in the 
house, I claim the reward. And moreover, in accord- 
ance with the orders issued at head-quarters, I order 
you hence.” 

“ Show me your commission then, you Scotch dog ; 
your search-warrant, if you so please ?” 

“Show me your authority for demanding it first.” 

“My designation is Cornet Letham of Cobham’s 
dragoons, who is ready to answer every charge against 
him. Now, pray tell me, sir, under whom you hold 
your commission ?” 

“Under a better gentleman than you, or any one 
who ever commanded you.” 

“A better gentleman than me, or any who ever 
commanded me! The first expression is an insult not 
to be borne. The other is high treason; and on this 
spot I seize you for a Scotch rebel, and a traitor knave.” 

With that he seized the tall red-haired loon by the 
throat, who, grinning, heaved his long arm at him as 
threatening a blow; but the English officer only 
smiled contemptuously, knowing that no single man 
of that humiliated country durst lift his hand against 
him, especially backed as he was by five sturdy dra- 
goons. He was mistaken in this instance, for the 
Highlander lent him such-a blow as felled him in a 
moment, so that, with a heavy groan, he fell dead on 
the floor. Five horse-pistols were instantly pointed at 


® Composed from the notices of Sir Thomas More in the British 

Plutarch, Mackintosh’s History of England, Seward’s Anecdotes, 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xiv., and the Bijou for 1829, which con- 
tains an interesting picture of the More family, from the original 
by Holbein, with some account of each individual. 


the Highlander by the dragoons, but he took shelter 
behind the press, or wardrobe, and with his cocked 
pistol in one hand, and drawn broadsword, kept them 
at bay, fur the entrance ben the house was so narrow, 
that two could not enter at a time, and certain death 
awaited the first to enter. At length two of them 
went out to shoot him in at a small window behind, 
which hampered him terribly, as he could not get far 
enough forward to guard his entry, without exposing 
himself to the fire.of the two at the window. An ex- 
pedient of the moment struck him; he held his bon- 
net by the corner of the wardrobe, as if peeping to 
take aim, when crack went two of the pistols, his an- 
tagonists having made sure of shooting him through 
the head. Without waiting farther, either to fire or 
receive theirs, he broke at them with his drawn sword ; 
and the fury with which he came smashing and swear- 
ing up the house on them appalled them so horribly, 
that they all three took to their heels, intending pro- 
bably to fight bim in the open fields. But a heavy 
dragoon of Cobham's was no match for a kilted clans- 
man six feet high ; before they reached the outer door, 
two of them were cut down, and the third, after a run 
of about thirty or forty yards. By this time, the two 
at the west window had betaken them to their horses, 
and were galloping off. The Highlander, springing 
on the officer's horse, galloped after them, determined 
that they should not escape, still waving his bloody 
sword, and calling on them to stop. But stop they 
would uot; and a better chase never was seen. Peter 
Grant and Alexander M‘Eachen, both in hiding at 
the time, saw it from Craig- Neart, at a short distance, 
and described it as unequalled. There went the two 
dragoons, spurring on for bare life, the one always con- 
siderably before the other, and behind all, came the tall 
Highlander, riding very awkwardly, as might be sup- 
posed, and thrashing the hind quarters of his horse 
with his bloody sword, for lack of spurs and whip. He 
did not appear to be coming up with them, but never- 
theless cherishing hopes that he would, till his horse 
floundered with him in a bog, and threw him ; he then 
reluctantly gave up the chase, and returned leading 
his horse by the bridle, having got enough of riding 
for that day. 

The two Highlanders, M‘Eachen and Grant, then 
ran frem the rock and saluted him, for this inveterate 
Highlander was no other than their own brave and 
admired colonel, John Roy Stewart. They accompa- 
nied him back to Inch-Croy, where they found the 
ladies in the greatest dismay, and the poor dragoons 
all dead. Mrs Stewart Shaw and her daughters had 
taken shelter in an outh on the breaking out of 
the quarrel; and that which distressed her most of 
all was, the signal which the tremendous Highlander 
made to her; for, beyond that bed, there was a con- 
cealed door to a small apartment, in which her hus- 
band, and Captain Finlayson, and Loch-Garry, were 
all concealed at the time, and she perceived that that 
door was no secret to Serjeant Campbell, as he called 
himself. When the pursuit commenced, the ladies 
hastened to apprise the inmates of their little prison of 
the peril that awaited them, but refused to fly till 
matters were cleared up, for they said, that one who 
was cutting down the red coats at such a rate, could 
scarcely be an enemy to them. We may conceive 
how delighted they were on finding that this hero was 
their brave and beloved Colonel Stewart. He knew 
that they were concealed in that house, and in that 
apartment; and perceiving, from the height where he 
kept watch, the party of dragoons come in at the 
strait of Corry-Bealach, he knew to what place they 
were bound, and hastened betore them, either to divert 
the search, or assist his-friends in repelling the ag- 

rs. 


There was now no time to lose. Mr Shaw, Cap- 
tain Finlayson, Alexander M‘Eachen, and another 
gentleman, whose name I have lost, mounted as King 
George’s dragoons, effected their escape to Glasgow 
through a hundred dangers, mostly arising from their 
own friends. In particular, the very first night of 
their flight, in one of the woods of Athol, at the dead 
of the night, they were surrounded by a party of the 
Clan-Donnach, and would have been sacrificed, had 
not Stewart Shaw made an exclamation in Geelic, 
which awakened as great an overilow of kindness. 
Colonel Roy Stewart and Loch-Garry escaped on teot, 
and fied towards the wild banks of Loch-Erriched, 
where they remained in safety till they went abroad 
with Prince Charles. 

It is amazing how well this incident was kept se- 
cret, as well as several others that tended to the dis- 
grace of the royalists, owing to the control they exer- 
cised over the press of the country; but neither Duke 
William, nor one of his officers, ever knew who the 
tall red-haired Serjeant Campbell was, who over- 
threw their six dragoons. The ladies of Inch-Croy 
did not escape so well, for Cumberland, in requital 
for a disgrace in which or were nowise influential, 
sent out another party, who plundered the house 
and burnt it, taking the ladies into custody, and 
every thing else that was left on the lands of Inch- 
Croy and y-Beg—an instance of that mean and 
for which he was 80 noto- 
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THE POTATO. 
Tuss most valuable root, forming now in Great Bri- 
tain so general a substitute for bread, and in Ireland, 
among her peasantry, an almost exclusive article of 
food, may be looked on as possessing a rank, in the 
estimation of the cultivator of the soil, equal to any 
other of the fruits of the earth raised by his industry. 

Being of so much importance, it may not be unin- 
teresting to look a little into the history of this root, 
touching its introduction into Europe, and the variety 
and nutritious qualities of its species. Many notices 
of the potato may be found-among the ancient works 
on agriculture, but which only could relate to the 
Spanish datata or sweet potato, a native of the East, 
and now classed amongst the convolvulus tribe of 
plants. The potato, now so universally cultivated, 
was originally imported from America, and the first 
mention of it appears in the works of the great Ger- 
man botanist, Clusius, in 1588, who had received a 
present of two of the tubers from the governor of 
Mons in Hainault, who had procured them from Italy, 
where, in common with the truffle, the root had re- 
ceived the name ¢aratouffli. Peter Cieca, in his Chro- 
nicle, printed in 1553, mentions that the inhabitants 
of Quito in South America cultivate a tuberous root, 
which was used as food under the name of papas. 
This, it is affirmed, is the same plant which had been 
transplanted to Europe, and which Clusius had re- 
ceived from Hainault, and who placed it among his 
rare plants. 

The potato was certainly weil known in England in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. as Shakspeare makes 
Falstaff, in a madcap humour, call upon the sky to 
“rain potatoes.” ‘I'he root is generally said to have 
been introduced, in that reign, from North America, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, within a few years sub- 
sequent to 1582, made several voyages of adventure 
and colonisation to that part of the New World. As 
Sir Walter had a large grant of forfeited land in Ire- 
land, which he planted and colonised, there is the 
greatest reason to suppose that he introduced the plant 
into that country almost as soon as it was introduced 
into England. 

In the manuscript minutes of the Royal Society of 
London, Sir R. Southwell is stated to have declared 
that his grandfather was the first who had cultivated 
the to in Ireland, and that he was indebted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh for the discovery of the root and its 
nutritious qualities. Among the anecdotes told of Sir 
Walter, it'is said that when his gardener at Youg- 
hall, in the county of Cork, had reared to the full 
maturity of “apples” the potatoes which he had re- 
ceived from the knight as a fine fruit from America, 
the man brought to his master one of the apples, and 
asked him if that were the fine fruit. Sir Walter 
having examined it, feigned to be disappointed, and 
ordered the “ weed” to be rooted out; the gardener 
obeyed, and in rooting out the weed, found a bushel 
of potatoes. 

The potato in several parts of South America is 
found growing wild, and is supposed to be indigenous 
tw that country. In Chili the wild specimens are ge- 
nerally found in steep rocky places, where it never 
could have been cultivated, and where its accidental 
introduction was almost impossible. About Valpa- 

_ Faiso it is also to be found in a wild state: here it is 
generally an inhabitant of the cliffs and hills near the 
sea, and is seldom seen at two or three miles from the 
coast. The wild plant possesses a peculiarity which 
is never seen in the cultivated potato: its flowers are 
always purely white, free from the purple tint which 
distinguishes the other, and this circumstance may 
also be adduced as a proof of its being indigenous to 
the countries where it is found in a wilid state. 

The potato, now so generally in use all over Europe, 
and which may be considered as the most valuable 
production of the soil, after corn-bread and rice, was 
for a long time after its first introduction into Great 
Britain and Ireland neglected as an article of general 
food, and was only regarded as a rarity or a delicacy. 
In the time of James I. the price of potatoes was rated 
so high as two shillings a pound, and held insomuch 
estimation, that it was one of the articles provided for 
the household of the queen. Even at this early period, 
its nutritious qualities seem to have been known, for 
Sir Francis Bacon speaks of it thus—‘‘If ale was 
brewed with one-fourth of some fat root, such as the 
potato, to three-fourths of grain, it would be more 
conducive to longevity than with grain alone.” But 
it was not until a hundred years after its first intro- 
duction from Virginia, that it became an object of at- 
tention to the cultivators of the soil. 

In 1663, the notice of the Roya! Society was called 
to the observation of the t utility of the plant, if 
brought into extensive cultivation, which promoted a 
partial increase of the growth ; but it was not brought 
into general field culture in England before 1755. In 
a Gardener's Calendar published in 1708, this plant is 
directed to be sown in February; and, describing its 
qualities, adds, ‘‘ that the root is very near the nature 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, but not so good or whole- 
sume, but that it might be found very good for swine.” 
In cooking the root, the same book directs it to be 
roasted and sliced, and eaten with a sauce composed 
of wine and sugar. We must conclude from these ac- 
counts, that the plant in those days must either have 
been of a very inferior description indeed, or great 

orance must have existed relative to its culture; 
when the better sorts were introduced, and the 


present mode of cultivation and dressing them was 
adopted, it became as much valued as before it had 


been neglected ; and, in the year 1800, we find that, 


in the county of Essex alone, 1700 acres of land were 
occupied for the potato consumption of London. 


The necessities of the poor of Ireland produced at 


an earlier period a more general cultivation of the po- 
tato; for at the end of the seventeenth century, it is 
spoken of as being used in that country as a substitute 


for bread. ‘ 
In Scotland, the useful culture of this plant seems 


to have become known in 1728, through the means of 
a cottager named Thomas Prentice. He was a day 
labourer, dwelling near Kilsyth, in Stirlingshire, and 
deriving his subsistence from the produce of a small 
plot of ground; Prentice carefully grew the potato in 
this plot, and supplied his neighbours with the pro- 
duce, by which means he amassed in the course of a 
few years the sum of L.200, upon the interest of which 
he lived independently for the remainder of his days, 
and died in Edinburgh in 1792, aged 86. Since then, the 
cultivation of this root has been gradually becoming 
more general in Scotland ; and, aided by the impulse 
given by the “dear year” in 1742, it has now advanced 


to hold an almost equal rank among the articles deem- 


ed essential for the sustenance of man. 


In the other countries of Europe its use has become 


in a like manner generally known, and its culture 


consequently equally practised; and in some parts of 
India, particularly in Bengal, it is now grown with 
a success that promises, at no distant period of time, 
to afford to the inhabitants a most important im- 
provement to the staple commodities of life. A plant 
that can so climatise and preserve its inestimable pro- 
perties in countries so opposite in temperature as 
Northern Europe and the East Indies, where the 
thermometer ranges from 90 to 100 degrees of heat, 
may reasonably be regarded as an article of food which 
will, in the course of time, afford, in every quarter 
of the globe, the same blessings which are derived 
from it at home. The plant is too well known to 
reqnire any minute description. The tuber, or po- 
tato, lies in clusters, connected to the base of the 
stems by cords or fibres, and having small branchy 
rootlets which issue from different parts of each tuber, 
and which serve to convey nourishment to the plant. 
The several plauts whence these are produced are 
usually called the eyes of the potato, and each of these 
contains the germ of a future plant. The different 
kinds of potatoes are found to more or less of 
that nutritious quality which renders them so valua- 
ble. The author of a recent very clever work on 
natural history gives the following analysis :—“ The 
black or purple contain of the fecula or nutritious 
principle 9}, fibre 93, and water 804 = 100; prince's 
beauty, fecula 11}, fibre 15, water 70} = 100; horses’ 
legs, fecula 15, fibre 13, water,.72 = 100;” and he 
adds, that the influence of different temperatures and 
years may cause these proportions to vary. These 
observations were made in 1828. 

Mr Jacob, in his corn tracts, compares the econom 
of this article of food with that of wheat, and the fol- 
lowing is the result :—“ If an acre of land with the 
same labour bestowed on it, and the same proportion 
of manure applied to it, yields 300 bushels of potatoes, 
it may yield 24 bushels of wheat. The food produced 
by the former, at 38 lbs. to the bushel, will then be 
11,400 lbs. in weight; the food from the latter, at 60 
lbs. to the bushel, will be 1400 lbs., or the weight 
of the wheat will be one-eighth that of the potatoes. 
It does not appear to me to be very far from the fact, 
if we estimate the proportion of the nutritive power 
of wheat to that of potatoes as about seven to two, 
or that two pounds of wheat afford as much subsis- 
tence as seven pounds of potatoes, though it may be 
doubtful if it affords so much nourishment. We have 
seen before that the mean weight of the two kinds of 
food, from the same extent of land, is nearly as one 
to eight; and now, assume that the consumption of an 
individual is yearly one quarter, or 480 pounds of 
wheat, or an equivalent quantity of potatoes, being 
1680 lbs., then one acre of wheat will produce sus- 
tenance for three persons, or one acre of potatoes will] 
afford it to six 5-6ths.” 

The upland or lighter soils are found better suited 
to the growth of potatoes than rich or strong lands; 
the tuber is less injured by rain than are either grain 
or leguminous crops; it hurts the bloom of the latter, 
causes them both to run into straw, and to lodge and 
rot. The quality of the roots is no doubt slightly in- 
jured by rain; but when arrived at a certain degree 
of maturity, it can have little or no detrimental effect 
on them. A new soil produces better potatoes than 
richly cultivated lands, provided it has plenty of 
moisture which does not stagnate. This is easily 
accounted for. In the light and spongy grounds, the 
tubers will form more easily where the resistance of 
the soil is less strong; and the q ity of vegetab] 
matter to be elaborated in so ssort a period of time, 
requires, as may be supposed, a greater quantity of 
moisture. 

The potato may be made to yield a very pure spirit, 
and in the eastern parts of Prussia it i converted 
into starch or treacle, which latter article Mr Jacob 
affirms to be as sweet as that imported from the tro- 
pics. The only ems difference between them 
was, that it had less consistence. 

The potato is subject to a disease called the curl, 
the real cause of which has baffled all the inquiries 
which have been set on foot to detect and remedy it. 


The theory, however, which seems to follow from the. 
result of practice, is, that the curl is occasioned by an 
over-ripeness of the plant, whereby its strength or pro- 
creative power is so much debilitated, that it is ren- 
dered unable to bring forth a healthy plant afterwards. 
Although the real cause, as has been observed, is 
unknown, yet it is sufficiently ascertained, that, 4 
precuring seed plants from upland districts, the evil 
may be averted for at least one season. ‘[his disco- 
very was first made in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where the growers were in the habit of pro-— 
curing their seed potatoes from the cold moorland 
districts. In those districts the potato crops were so 
late, that frost came on, and prematurely blackened the 
leaves before the tubers were ripe. The change was 
therefore supposed not to be caused so much by the 
change of climate, for when the full ripened seed plants 
were sown in the moorlands, the curl appeared in 
them, when the native potato altogether escaped. 

The variety of the potato seems to be annually ex- 
tending, and almost every town and village has its 
own particular favourites ; peculiar soils producing 
species of a better quality than others, and care in the 
treatment also proving advantageous. But it is found 
that when a particular kind is cultivated in the same 
soil for any length of time, it deteriorates, and, there- 
fore, new sorts are resorted to. 

Thus we have endeavoured to give a brief outline 
of the history ofthis valuable root, the cultivation of 
which is so well calculated to remunerate the indus 
of the farmer, as also to produce a cheap and nant. 


tious aliment, proportioned to the circumstances of all 
classes of society. 


DRUIDICAL RELICS. 
Amp the number of Druidical remains to be seen in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, the stupendous 
structure called Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in 
Wiltshire, is the most remarkable. It is universally 
believed to be the remains of an ancient British temple 
in which the religious ceremonies of the Druids were 
performed. 

The approach to these remains of antiquity never 
fails to cast a solemnity over the mind of the specta- 
tor. The ages that have passed since their use—the 
priests, the chiefs, the assembled thousands who here 
bowed in adoration, have, with their faith, passed 
into oblivion; yet “o’er each mouldering stone grey 
flits the shade of power.” ‘There is an awful serenity 
in the situation of this ruin that assists in fixing the 
attention: the little that historians or antiquaries have 
gleaned for our information, as regulators of our judg- 
ment while examining the various parts, are insuffi. 
cient or irreconcilable. The plain on which the tem- 

le stands is an extent of chalky downs, and, long as 

istory records, was a plain on which flocks were fed. 
The grove of oaks, said to have enclosed the temples of 
the Druids, seems never to have existed here. If all 
relating to their temples were held in profound vener- 
ation, wherefore should the surrounding ditch have 
been constructed ? If the temple were designed in 
primitive rudeness, wherefore should the exterior sur- 
face exhibit the marks of the chisel to perfect the ge- 
neral rotundity ? The contemplation of such parti- 
culars may be broken by a shepherd who saunters 
carelessly past: there is a relief in the inquiries made 
of him: he can speculate on a legendary tale, and 
all is vague, involved in obscurity. And what say 
those who, with education, and all the appliances to 
boot, venture beyond the range of historical record ? 
Little that is satisfactory. 

What Julius Cesar has stated respecting the Druids 
and their ceremonies, the warlike state of Britain 
disturbed. A mixture of faiths lessened the authority 
of the Druids, while the monks of succeeding ages, 
the only chroniclers of their periods, held Druidism in 
contempt ; and all records, if any existed, respecting 
the earlier ages, were lost, or considered as bar’ 
traditions. 

Stonehenge is the name given to this temple by the 
Saxons, meaning hanging stones, from the likeness to 
a gallows. The ancient Britons called it Main Am- 
bers, or sacred stones. The temple is surrounded by 
a ditch fifty feet wide; the outer circle consisted of 
sixty stones, thirty perpendicular, twenty feet in 
height, and nearly four feet apart. On the tops of 
these were thirty imposts, regularly united; within 
this is a second circle of forty stones, smaller and 
void of imposts. There are indications of two ovals 
of stones intervening. Within the second circle is 
the cell, or adytum, in which is the altar, a huge 
slab of blue marble. The whole structure consisted 
of one hundred and forty stones. So many of these 
enormous stones have fallen, that the general appear- 
ance has become wild, and presents a stupendous pile 
of dilapidation ; yet, by walking round, and clamber- 
ing amid the prostrate masses, the original design may 
be traced. There are three entrances to the tewple 
from the plain. 

The tenets of Druidism in Britain are supposed to 
be coeval with the first inhabitants. Historians dis- 
cover a similarity in the religious principles of the 
Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the Druids of Britain, all of whom 
taught their mysteries with great reams en and 
were members of one criginal society, whose leading 
principles were—the unity of the Deity, his perfec. 
tion and attributes, the transmigration and immorta- 
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lity of the soul, the origin of the world and its tend- 
ency to dissolution. 

The authority of the Druids was enforced by refer- 
ence to reward or punishment in a future state. One 
of their sacred solemnities was held on the sixth day 
of the moon ; tu be excluded from this was the most 
dreaded of all punishments. The unhappy being was 


’ thence rendered incapable of honour or of trust; be 


was considered impious, and an object of detestation, 
till death became a welcome release to his misery. On 
more solemn religious observances, huge figures of 
meee wickerwork were constructed, within which 
malefactors or captives were confined and immolated 
to their deities. The terror which these horrible 
ceremonies created, gave to the Druids unlimited con- 
trol over the energies of a community disposed to 
regard their priests with awe. 

The gathering of the mistletoe was a ceremony of 
importance. The Druids marched in solemn order, 
exclaiming, “ The new year is at hand, gather the 
mistletoe.” The priest ascended the oak on which 
it grew, separated the plant from the tree, and laid 
it in a white garment spread for its reception. Many 
of the Druidical rites were held beneath an oak, or in 
the sacred groves composed of those trees. 

The Druids were selected from families of the first 
distinction ; they were invested with a power unlimit- 
ed, and their persons were held sacred. From amongst 
their fraternity a chief was elected, who assumed 
the title of “Arch-Druid ; he was the interpreter of the 
gods, could give decision in all cases of private dis- 

ute or of public contention, and suspend the rage of 
Ce armies. The tyranny and cruelty which the 
Druids exercised over the people, so highly incensed 
the Romans, who from the time of the invasion had 
endeavoured to better the state of the people, that the 
metropolitan deat of Druidism in Anglesea, then 
Mona, was sacked, the altars overturned, the sacred 
groves levelled with the earth, and many of the priests 
were burnt on their own fires. This was a severe 
check to Druidical superstition, vet it lingered among 
the ignorant till the introduction of Christianity, 
before which it vanished into obscurity. 

The Logan, or Rocking-stone, is also stated to be of 
Druidical origin ; these are to be found in various parts 
of the kingdom, some in elevated situations, others 
on the lower grounds ; many of them are of several 
tons weight, of irregular form, and with their pivots 
80 judiciously placed, that the enormous masses being 

sed on the surface of a rock beneath, are capable 
of being moved with a touch. These have been sup- 

to be natural productions, but marks of the chi- 
sel prove that art has rendered assistance in the con- 
struction of the Logan. By means of this stone, the 
Druids are said to have imposed on the people a belief 
that guilt or innocence was pronounced by the motion 
or the stability of the Logan on being struck, which 
enforced the idea of supernatural agency. 

There is one of these rocking-stones near the village 
of Stanton, in Gloucestershire, called Buckstone ; its 
circumference at the top is nineteen yards, and its 
pivot so nicely adjusted that the ponderous mass may 
be moved by a child ; yet so securely is it placed, that 
a party of mischievous workmen once in vain endea- 

dt | to dislodge it from its base. 

There is a rocking-stone on the coast of Cornwall, 
which had long afforded subsistence to some poor 
persons in its neighbourhood, by their attending and 
pointing out its peculiarities tothe curious. A young 
officer in the navy, with a party of seamen, in a 
thoughtless frolic one day hurled this stone from its 
centre, and it rolled down a precipice as they shouted 
their triumph over superstition. The consequence 
to the poor people was disastrous. The fact was re- 
presented to the proper authorities, and the officer 
was directed to restore the Logan immediately. With 
an alacrity that evinced the goodness of his heart, and 
with a skill that displayed his talent, the stone was 
replaced, and is inspected with additional interest. 

The Cromlech, also stated to be of Druidical origin, 
is composed of a broad flat. stone, generally placed 
with a little declivity on three or four, often more, 
upright stones serving as legs. ‘They are supposed 
to be sepulchral monuments of the priests, or chiefs 
of the ancient Britons, and are the origin of our 
churchyard tombstones. : 

Cairns are immense heaps of stones promiscuously 

iled in the form of a cone ; a fiat stone is said to have 
the apex, on which sacrificing tires were kindled, 
and from which the Druids exercised their influence 
on the people, both as spiritual directors and dictators 
iu the ordinary concerns of life. The smaller cairns 
are said to be sepulchral monuments. In the Isle of 
Arran, in Scotland, there is a cairn 114 feet in dia- 
meter. The size of this has been accounted fur by 
the usage of passengers adding stones, as they jour- 
neyed, in token of respect for the memory of the chief 
who was there buried. Single stones, of which there 
are numbers scattered over the kingdom, are said to 
have been placed as memorials of remarkable events, 
and to have been objects of veneration. They have 
also been the source of many superstitious tales among 
the ignorant. 
Rock basins are hollows, naturally or artificially 
formed on the surface of rocks, They are supposed 
to have been adopted by the Druids as receptacles for 
the dew or rain, pure as it descended from heaven, 
sprinklings from which were given with the mistletoe 
iu the ceremony of ablution. 


Hume, the historian, when treating on the ancient 
state of Britain, says, no species of superstition was 
ever more terrible than that of the Druids. Besides 
the severe penalties which it was in the power of the 
ecclesiastics to inflict in this world, they inculcated 
the eternal transmigration of souls, and thereby ex- 
tended their authority as far as the fears of their timid 
votaries. 

It was under the reign of Nero, in the year 59, that 
Suetonius Paulinus signalised his prowess over the 
Britons and the superstitions of the Druids. Other 
Roman commanders succeeded in the general subju- 
gation of Britain, till both parties were gradually in- 
corporated as part of that great empire. . 


ANECDOTES. 
SCOTTISH PERSEVERANCE. 

A person in the west of Scotland, who had engaged 
in the manufacture of a certain description of goods, 
then recently introduced into that part of the country, 
found it necessary, or conjectured it might be profit- 
able, to establish a permanent connection with some 
respectable mercantile house in London. With this 
design he packed up a quantity of goods, equipped 
himself for the journey, and departed. He travelled 
on fvot to the metropolis. Upon his arrival, he made 
diligent inquiry as to thuse who were likely to prove 
his best customers; and, accordingly, proceeded to 
call upon one of the most opulent drapers, with whom 
he resolved to establish a regular correspondence. 
When Saunders entered the draper'’s shop, he found 
it crowded with purchasers, and the clerks all bus- 
tling busily at the back of the counter, handing out 
their several wares to their respective 3. 
Saunders waited, what he thought, a reasonable lengt 
of time, then laid down his pack, his bonnet, and 
staff, upon the counter, and inquired, in his broad 
Scotch dialect, for “ the head o’ the hoose.” One of 
the clerks asked what he wanted. The Scotchman’s 
answer was, as usual, a question: “ Want ye ought 
i’ my line, sir?” “* No,” was the prompt reply of the 
person interrogated, who accompanied his monosyl- 
labie negative with a look of contempt for the mean 
appearance of the itinerant Scotch merchant. “ Will 
ye no tak a look o’ the gudes, sir ?”” was Saunders’s 
next query. ‘* No, not at all; I have not time,” re- 
plied the clerk ; “‘ take them away—take them away.” 
* Ye'll aiblins [perhaps] find them worth your while ; 
and I doubtna but ye’ll buy,” said Saunders, as he 
coolly proceeded to untie and unstrip his burden. 
“Go away, go away,” was reiterated half a dozen 
times with great impatience; but the persevering 
Scotchman still persisted. ‘ Get along, you old Scotch 
fool,” cried the clerk, completely out of temper, as he 
pushed the already exposed contents of the pack off 
the counter; “get along.” Saunders looked up in the 
individual's face with a wide mouth and an enlarged 
pair of eyes, then looked down to his estate that lay 
scattered among his feet; looked up again, and cx- 
claimed, “And wull ye no really buy ought; but ye 
dinna ken; ye hae’na seen the gudes yet ;” and so 
saying, he slowly gathered them up, and replaced 
them on the counter. “Get out of the shop, sir,” 
was the peremptory and angry command that followed 
his last appeal. Saunders, with great gravity and self- 
possession, ssid, Are ye in earnest, frien’ ?” Yes, 
certainly,” was the reply, and that reply was succeeded 
by an unequivocal proof of sincerity on the part of the 
person whv made it, when he picked up Saunders’s 
bonnet, and whirled it out into the street. ‘The cool 
Scotchman stalked deliberately and gravely in quest 
of his Stewarton “ head-gear.” After giving it two 
or three hearty slaps upon the wall without the door, 
he re-entered very composedly wringing the moisture 
out of it, looked over to the person who had served 
him so, and said, with a genuine Scotch smile, “ Yon 
was but an ill-faured turn, man; ye'll surely tak a 
look vo’ the gudes noo.” The master draper himectf, 
who was standing all the while in the shop, admiring 
the patience and perseverance of the old man, and 
feeling a little compunction for the unceremonious 
manner in which he had been treated, examined the 
coutents of the pack, found them to be articles he 
stood in need of, purchased them, ordered an addi- 
tional regular supply, and thus laid the foundation of 
an opulent mercantile house that has now flourished 
fur some generations. 


THE PARISIAN BARBER’S BOY. 

There was once a gentleman in Paris, who was the 
terror of all the barvers’ boys, as one whom it was 
next to impossible to shave, and who was yet so ex- 
tremely fastidious about his beard that he would have 
killed any barber who left a single hair standing on 
his chin. As he paid largely, the master barber whom 
he generally employed was anxious to keep his cus- 
tom. But then he could scarcely get a garcon who 
had a heart stout enough to encounter a task which 
threatened such quences. A Gascon at length 
presented himself, whu, being informed of the great 
difficulty of the business, and the wrath which the 
gentleman geverally fell into on being ill-shaved, de- 
clared lustily that, though he were the devil himself, 
he would not be afraid to try his hand upon him. He 
went to the gentleman, who, opening his great eyes 
upon him, saw a man of good stature, and who had 

the appearance of one who had seen much of the 
world. Indeed, the gentleman was a good deal struck 
at first with the mien and countenance of the Gascon. 


“ My good fellow,” said he, “ are you aware that I 
am very ill to shave?” “ Oh, yes,” said the Gascon 
readily; “but I also know that I am a thousand 
times more expert than you are difficult.” So, with- 
out giving his customer time to think further, he ap- 
plied the napkin to his neck, laid his razors on the 
table, and beyan to shave with such exquisite nicety 
that the patient scarcely felt him touch the skin. 
From time to time he quitted his work, and raised his 
eyes to heaven, as if invoking a blessing from the 
Almighty upon his work. The gentleman was sur- 
prised at his conduct, and asked what a prayer to God 
should signify in shaving. ‘ A prayer,” said the 
pious barber, “is a good thing at all times.” “Very 
true,” said the gentleman bluntly ; “ but I wish you 
would remit your prayer till another time.” ‘ No 
time so good,” said the Gascon, ‘as when one teels 
he has need of it.” ‘* How,” cried the gentleman, 
more bluntly still; ‘ how can there be need for pray- 
ing just now ?” “Tf you really wish me to tell you,” 
said the shaver, “I will. It is because I feel at this 
moment a violent temptation which I can scarcely 
get the better of—a temptation to cut your throat.” 
** The devil !” exclaimed the patient ; ‘‘ a temptation 
to cut my throat !” and his colour rose to a pitch un- 
exampled on even that fiery countenance. “ Get you 
gone, you rascal, if you do not wish to be thrown 
over the window.” ‘“‘ Softly, softly,” said the Gascon, 
with great coolness; “ I have overcome the tempta- 
tion, and will now proceed with my work without 
more disturbance.” ‘ You scoundrel!” cried the 
shavee, his rage still increasing; “ begone, if you wish 
to save your life.” The Gascon only replied with 
greater coolness than before, ‘ I am not afraid of you ; 
if I pleased, I could shave you in spite of yourself. 
But what signifies it after all? If you wish to have 
only the half of your beard done, I bid you good 
day.” The gentleman was actually so much subdued 
by the firmness of the man, as to permit him to de- 
part with the last word. When the Gascon got back 
to the shop, he said to his master, “ You told me 
that this gentleman would storm if a single hair was 
left on his visage; I found him quite in another hu- 
mour to-day; he has made me leave half of his beard 
unshaven.” 
DUEL OF TWO GASCONS. 

Two Gascons having a quarrel, a challenge passed 
between them. When they were come to hey ground, 
one of them said to the other, who was in a posture 
to commence the combat, “ Ah, my friend, how you 
charm me! I shall regret excessively to kill so fine 
a fellow as you. Ask your lite, and T wil grant it w 
you.” The other said that he was not come to that 
pass yet, but was prepared w defend himself. The 
first speaker repeated his kind offer: “ Ah, my good 
fellow, do ask your life; I will willingly give it you.” 
But the other, who saw through his fanfaronade, 
called upon him instantly to stand to his defence, that 
the fight might be commenced. “ Ah,” said the first, 
“I do admire the fine appearance you make in your 
posture: you are a perfect Cesar. Why should such 
a fine fellow be caused to bite the dust—will you really 
not ask your life?” ‘* No, no,” thundered out the 
other ; “ defend yourself, or I will kili you.” “You 
ravish me!” cried the man of mercy. ‘“ But if you 
are determined not to ask your life of me, why, I ask 
mine of you !” 

RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

A late German newspaper related the following 
anecdote :—In an imperial city, lately, a criminal was 
condemned to be beheaded, who had a singular itch- 
ing to play at nine-pins. While his sentence was 
pronouncing, he had the temerity to offer a request 
to be permitted to play once more at his favourite 
game at the place of execution, and then, he said, he 
would submit without a murmur. As the last prayer 
of a dying man, his request was granted. When ar- 
rived at the solemn spot, he found every thing pre- 
pared, the pins being set up and the bow! being ready. 
He played with no little earnestness, but the sheriff at 
length, seeing that he showed no inclination to desist, 
privately ordered the executioner to strike the fatal 
blow as he stuoped for the bowl. The executioner did 
so, and the head dropped into the culprit’s hand, as 
he raised himself to see what had occurred. He im- 
mediately aimed at the nine, conceiving it was the 
bow] which he grasped. Ali nine falling, the head 
loudly exclaimed, ** Well, I have won the game.”— 
This reminds us of a stury which has been told in 
proof of the amazing dexterity of the German execu- 
tioners in cutting off heads with the sabre. A cul- 
prit being bound and prepared fur the blow, and not 
feeling ic when it came, coolly asked the man what 
hindered him, since the signal had been duly given. 
* Shake yourself,” said the executioner; and, un the 
criminal doing so, his head, which had been severed 
but not displaced, tumbled on the scaffold. 
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